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Fleeing through dark tunnels, 





Underground we make our way. 
Vaguely smelling for a hard day's work, 





Our car sways and whines under our weight. 
Brakes scream the story we dare not 
Tell ourselves, lest we frighten the children. 


ee 


We try too hard to avoid eye contact, 


And instead tell ourselves stories of home. 


Lovers waiting, children playing, tails wagging, 


Comforts of couches and dinners and sleep. 
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Are you just feeling down? 


Dr is it Bipolar Disorder? 
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JOIN US ONLINE AT 
adbusters.org 


YOUTH CULTURE 


I GOTO SCHOOL WITH 900 of the 
same kids. Nine hundred buy- 
ers and promoters, living adver- 
tisements for Hollister and Nike. 
Nine hundred kids, all of them 
pampered and programmed by 
television and ad slogans to be- 
lieve in preconceived ideals. All of 
them staring at me, as if I'm the 


They can’t help it. They've been 
raised on money and discrimina- 
tion, all of us have. From the start, 
we're all taught to believe in cor- 
porations, and that buying what 
looks “соо!” will make us happy, 
unique and popular but most of 
all, accepted. 





Adam, age 12 
Nowhere, Connecticut, USA 
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опе who is misled or wrong. We 
all go to the same school, live in 
the same town and have had the 
same brands thrown at us since 
preschool. 

So I'm trying to figure out 
why they have been taken over 
so quickly. It's not that they're all 
dumb. They just don't realize that 
they aren't the ones buying, they 
are the ones being bought. 

So 1 pity them. All доо, liv- 
ing in an ad-filled reality. | pity 
them, because | can't hate them 
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| , FOR ONE, AM ALREADY ритр- 
ing in my pin code at the mere 
whiff of must or slight glimpse of 
glitter from a tatty old rockabilly 
frock. But why are so many young 
people looking to the past and im- 
itating the subcultural aesthetics 
of our grandparents and parents 
to achievea taste of personal iden- 
tity? Surely, this turns the whole 
notion of subculture and innova- 
tion on its head 

Are we seeking mid-centu- 
ry styling to escape the anxiety 
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and insecurity that comes hand 
in hand with the media-saturat- 
ed nature of today’s consumer- 
ism? Or, are do just expect fast 
style? Maybe those trying to re- 
pel mass consumerism are simply 
trapped in the system. As a soci- 
ety, are we just too impatient to 
a let a new, original “cool” rise? 


And, ifthis cool were discovered, 
would it not just be snapped up 
and regurgitated in the shop win- 
dows of Primark? 
‘Anonymous 
London, UK 


ALWAYS THOUGHT THAT AD- 

busters’ take on advertising 
was one-sided and jaded. That is 
until | almost got knocked over 
bya girl no bigger than my wrist. 
1 could see her ribs through her 
shirtas she desperately ran to the 
ladies’ room to vomit. | could hear 
her puking and whimpering apol- 
ogies to me. All I could think was 
that someone should be apolo- 
gizing to her for poisoning her 
self-belief and warping her ide- 
al image of her body. Her excuse 
for her nausea was food poison- 
ing; 1 didn't believe it. The more 
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1 look around the more | see the 
effects of advertisements on our 
cultural norms. 
Noelle Metzler 
Chico, California, USA 


"м 19 YEARS OLD, RECOVERING 
from an eating disorder that 
has pretty much controlled my 


life for the past five years. 1 don’t 
think it's necessarily all the me- 
dia's fault, but they do contribute 
to it. I try to avoid things that re- 
ally shove this thing called “thin- 
spiration” in my face. 

The trouble is, | haven't been 
able to read your magazine any- 
more. | opened the latest issue 
today [Adbusters #77), right to 
page nine, and thought, “Fuck, 
why can't look like her?" And this 
isn't the first time I've thought that 
reading your magazine. 

The pictures you use are almost 
pornographic, and | get your point. 
The fact that ads are like that is ri- 
diculous. When you take the mes- 
sage, the logo, the advertisement 
part away, you're left with the pic- 
ture. And it's a direct advertise- 
mentforthe body. And it's sad. But 
that's what I feel your magazine 
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is doing sometimes. You have so 
many of the pictures, you're trying 
to make the point so many times, 
that now you're just directly ad- 
vertising the flesh. And it makes 
me (and maybe other people too) 
feel like shit. That girl standing 
there, she nearly disappears as she 
stands sideways. It made me put 
down the food | was eating. It was 
thinspiration. 

Lisa-Kate Warmels 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, USA 


Р HE CURRENT GENERATION, 

my generation, is in a state 
of confusion. Most people you 
talk to don't know what to do with 
themselves or their lives. Spoilt 
for choice. We have the choice to 
do what we want to do, and yet 
we don't know where to start. We 


who we are. 

Generation Y is scared of fail- 
ure. We can't carry ourselves, so 
how can we carry the future? What 
we need is change, in case you 
didn't notice. Generation Y has 
no movement, no revolution, no 
voice and no power. My generation 
needs to wake up and stop being 
confused, because we need to act 
and we need to act fast. We need 
something fresh and something 
new. Else we will be the last gen- 
eration, lost in oblivion. 

Kasio 
London, UK 





HAD NEVER FELT SICK LIKE this 

before. It started with electric 
shock sensations in my head while 
Iwas sleeping. Woke up, running 
late, so I’m rushing. | feel okay, 





don't know what we want. Lost 
and confused without stability, my 
generation is a very fragile one. 
My generation needs to be suc- 
cessful, and we need to be suc- 
cessful fast. We are young but we 
need to be even younger. There 
is no time for us to sit back, relax 
and contemplate life, to find out 
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just tired. | feel a bit worse on the 
subway. | get to work and | can’t 
concentrate. | am getting terrible 
headaches, and | feel very weak. 
My muscles are sore. Hot flash- 
es. When I walk 1 feel like | am 
floating and everything my hands 
touch feel like it's moving. | take 
my lunch break and the headache 
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Good day, Adbusters! 





ical personal. 


I wanted to write you in regards to the “Big Pharma" ar- 
ticle by Sean Condon [Adbusters #74]. | was struck by the 
comments about branded products in the pockets of med- 


My wife has been working in a fairly large hospital in 
Michigan for about a year now, and every night when she 
comes home she has tons of pens in her pockets that are 


essentially ads for various drugs. | started to collect these 
pens, about 50 pens per week. Whenever | get a new one, 





h, the good old days, when 

being a pharmaceutical rep 

meant an unlimited expense 
account and a license to buy influence 
at the doctor’s office. That all end- 
ed about five or six years ago when 
the American Medical Association 
and the Pharmaceutical Research and 
Manufacturing Association decided to 
limit entertainment to food only. 

The new game looks like this: din- 

ners with practitioners are limited 
to $125 per head, and must have a 
“speaker” (another physician paid 
to speak on drug’s behalf) in at- 
tendance. Giveaways are limited to 
“practice-related items” — gone are 
the flashlights, golf balls, beach tow- 
els and sunglasses. Now we have 
pens, notepads and miscellaneous 
other junk that we bribe the staff 
with. The best “selling tools” are the 
patient questionnaires that ask such 
broad questions that everyone would 
have the disease that the drug treat- 
ed. (No wonder everyone in America 
is depressed – the drug companies 
create the market!) My manager loves 
to see every single surface in the 


1 add it to the pile, and discard the duplicates. 

The best part about these pens is the amount of 
thought that goes into them. One for Ambien CR (a 
“sleep aid”) has comforting colors and a very soft grip, 
while a pen for Viagra is extremely hard and, quite no- 
ticeably, had weight added to it. 


Aaron Deakins 


patient waiting area plastered with 
drug literature. He would often say 
we “owned the office” if we had more 
junk than the competing drug rep. He 
could care less about using less paper 
and not being wasteful because glob- 
al warming is Al Gore’s big lie. 

To make matters more interesting, 
Big Pharma purchases weekly data 
from the pharmacies. This data is so 
involved that it lists the physician’s 
name, drug class, and prescriptions 
for competing products. The reps get 
physicians to admit why they wrote 
for another drug instead of your own. 
Then we manipulate the practitioner 
to write only the promoted drug to 
anyone with a pulse. All of this is prac- 
ticed to take less than a minute, un- 
less you buy the office lunch. Then 
you have at least half an hour to dis- 
cuss how your drug brings dead peo- 
ple back to life. 

No - wait a minute, that would cure 
the disease instead of just treating 
the symptoms. Big Pharma wouldn't 
want that, would they? 

Jennifer Baker 
Annapolis, Maryland, USA 


gets worse. | begin to shake a lit- 
tle. Electric shocks come with sud- 
den, high pitched noises. | go to 
the washroom before my break 
ends, and start to tear up. | have 
to get back to work, so | take deep 
breaths and tell myselfto relax. It 
will go away. It usually does. It's 
very busy. My heart starts pump- 
ing. | help the customers, smile, 
friendly, breath deep and focus. 
1 stutter. 1 shake more. My eyes 
are sore. | pause to keep them 
closed any chance | get. There is 
a break in action and | go back 
to the washroom. | barely make 
it through the door before | burst 
into tears, hyperventilating, shak- 
ing worse, headache pulsing, and 
everything | see feels so far away. 
My skin is prickling and there is 
a ringing in my head. Some peo- 
ple come into the bathroom, talk- 
ing to each other and | hold back 
my sobs. When they leave | wash 
my face with water, my hands still 
shaking. I can't stay in here for- 
ever. | find a manager, | need to 
tell him. | get two words out to 
him and | burst into tears again, 
the embarrassment only making 
it worse. | squeeze out the words 
“| am having a panic attack." He 
pulls me outside. “Is it the people 
you're working with? Customers? 
Is it too busy? Do you need to go to 
the hospital?” No. | try to explain 
that it's a medical problem. He 
tries to calm me down, takes me 
to the lunch room. | really want to 
calm down. One hour later, | am 
still shaking like a leaf, the tears 
coming and going as they like. 
I tell him | am going home and 
as | come down the stairs, | am 
struck with vertigo. | make my way 
to the subway, head down, shak- 
ing with tears all the way home. | 
get home and break down again. 
| feel so alone in this battle. | һауе 
never even heard of someone get- 
ting withdrawal like 1 do. 1 doubt 
myself. Maybe it’s not withdraw- 
al. Maybe I’m still as screwed up 





as was before the pills. But what 
of the electric shocks? | just want 
help. It has been three years. I 
know this is not normal. As I write 
this, | still feel like Гат dreaming. 
Fuck you, Wyeth. Fuck you, Effexor 
XR. Fuck you, Ог. Н. and your pre- 
scribed solutions. Fuck the mon- 
ey you made by taking my trust 
for granted. Fuck you for taking 
advantage of my pre-pubescent 
naivety, for feeding me statistical 
lies and never offering any hope 
but a pill. Fuck you for keeping 
me in the dark about the dan- 
gers, side-effects and withdrawal. 
Fuck you for changing my brain, 
the way I feel every day. And fuck 
you all the most for offering no 
help whatsoever now that | know 


lasked myself, what is this feeling? 
1 really like it, but what is it? | sat 
there for a long time, looking at 
the trees, and eventually | figured 
it out. Do you know what it was? It 
was peace. Amazing. 

Between April 21 and 27, my 
family observed Mental Detox 
Week for the very first time. Let 
me tell you, it was brilliant. We all 
went to bed earlier, and fell asleep 
earlier. Little jobs that had been 
waiting for ages got done. When 
the week was over, | described it 
as “living.” The family all really en- 
gaged with one another and tried 
new things. All because the telly 
was off. Again, amazing. 

Anonymous 
UK 


what is wrong. Now that I need it 
the most. Now that I’m not cov- 
ered by my parents’ health plan 
and | am too poor to even talk to 
a professional. 
Jennipher Beal 
via email 


ECO 


AST WEEK, | WAS FEELING a bit 
d cooped up in my office, so 1 
decided it was time to take action 
on one of my 2008 resolutions. | 
went for a walk. | drove over to 
Bolam Lake and then trekked 
westwards, ending up on Shaftoe 
Crags. 

There's a massive rock up there 
оп top of the crags that you can 
clamber up to take in the view. So 
many people have stepped onto 
that rock in the exact same spot, 
that a perfect shoe-shaped niche 
has been worn in the rock. 

I looked at a line of trees in 
the distance and suddenly got 
that feeling | sometimes get. Just 
the same as when your kids make 
you happyor life makes you angry. 


I HAVE FORGONE PROPER HEAT- 

ING IN my house this winter. As 
1 scrawl these words of prophet- 
ic lunacy, | am barely even aware 
of the hot breath streaming from 
my tired mouth. But am content 
in some unidentifiable and twist- 
ed way. 

In my staggering negotiation 
of the sidewalk to retrieve this 
morning’s paper and a coffee of 
remarkably indecent brew, | ne- 
glected to wear any sort of jacket, 
in the name of convenience con- 
sidering the brevity of the excur- 
sion. | would bear two minutes of 
cold – to hell with it. | considered 
for a moment that my own health 
could be poisoned and perverted 
by my own temerity during such 
an act. 

Butall was fine. Okay. My com- 
position remained uninterrupt- 
ed thanks to an unseasonable 
warmth. And while the snow falls. 
and blisters and harangues neigh- 
boring provinces, | trot about my 
little bohemian neighborhood, 
like a madman, without coat or 
Sweater. 


stood outside myself watching this 

other me steal. | tried to stop her 

with moral and value judgments. 
She came back at me with justifications. 

You get paid shit. You get treated like 
shit — bottom ofthe rung lackey. 

I told her | was afraid of getting 
caught. 

She laughed me off. No one will no- 
tice. Nobody keeps tight track of their 
money these days. 

But | knew the bank did. Sooner than 
later they’d discover what | was doing. 
Three weeks into stealing and both sides 
of me finally came together — joined by 
fear. So | ran away. Two days before end 
of the month audits | left the bank at 
closing and never went back. | walked 
away from my life with $17,000 in cash 
in my pocket and became the other side 
of me- the wild side – for the next nine 
months. 

There are only brief, fleeting images 
of those nine months. The first thing | re- 
member clearly is my mom standing next 
to my hospital bed staring down at me, 
her face tear-streaked and gaunt. She 
started crying again the moment our eyes 
met, and | got how hurt and scared she 
was. | wanted to hug her but | couldn't. | 
was strapped down. 

| spent three days at the UCLA Medical 
Center psych ward. | was diagnosed 
Manic Depressive, given Lithium and 
sent home with my mother. 

No cure. No hope for a cure. 
Manageable only with medication — side 
affects to be expected. 

And though Lithium does keep me to- 
gether, it reinforces the glass wall sep- 
arating me from the rest of the world. | 
walk around in this thinly veiled haze, 
which I suppose is okay, given the alter- 
ative. But | wonder if sanity is really worth 
the price. It gets harder and harder to 
justify feeling sick and tired all the time. 

J. Cafesin 


Tomorrow, | may eat any feel- 
ings of pleasure regarding tem- 
perature. This is not good. It feels 
good; however, so does unpro- 
tected sex, and driving without a 
seatbelt at high speeds with no 
headlights. 
M. Downey 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 


I SAW A HEADLINE REPORTING 
the official close of the US 
West Coast Fisheries. A day later, 
‘Schwarzenegger declared a State 
of Emergency in California, predict- 
ing a cost to the state of over $250 
million and 2,260 jobs. 

The persistent strain our econ- 
omies put on the Earth's resourc- 
es are reaching a point where the 
environment can no longer support 
itself and our ghastly demands. 
Although there have been count- 
less warnings and concerns voiced, 
little has been done to avoid the 
collapse of whole collections of re- 
sources, such as the salmon. 

Perhaps, after we witness the 
downfall of more natural resourc- 
es and our society feels the eco- 
nomic tension of the shit we put 
this planet through, we'll see some 
change in our ways. Perhaps, once 
and for all, the general population 
will open up their eyes and realize 
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the way we go about raping our 
planet cannot go on forever. 
Brian 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


( NE YEAR AGO, BEFORE | left the 
) States, | rented a cute little 
house. It had a deck and a nice 
yard, and it was affordable because 
it was in a “working class” area. 
No problem, 1 thought. I work, 1 
grew up in a small town; | should 
fit right in. 





about eight weeks to meet the oth- 
er. Ata local restaurant for dinner, 
I edited a document while | ate 
my meal. It took an hour for the 
woman next to me to get drunk 
and curious enough to strike up a 
conversation. 

She was a local, so | asked her, 
“People aren't too friendly around 
here, are they? 1 mean, | get this 
feeling that if my neighbors came 
home and | was laying face-down 
in my driveway, they would pretend 


Itwas spring and | was optimis- 
tic, but it didn’t take long for me to 
start noticing the weird differences 
from my last “young professional” 
neighborhood. The nearest place 
to me was now a 7-Eleven, not an 
independent restaurant. In there, 
somebody was invariably buying 
hot dogs for lunch or dinner — not 
as a middle-of-the-night, drunk- 
impulse munchie. All the drivers 
seemed to be smoking at every red 
light. The previous tenants were su- 
ing my landlord over a sum | earn 
every three days. 

It took about five weeks to 
meet one next-door neighbor and 








not to see me." 

“I don't even know my neigh- 
bors,” she scoffed. “And | lived next 
to them for five years.” 

"Doesn't it say in the Bible to 
love thy neighbor as thyself? Do 
unto others. All that good stuff?” 

“I love my neighbor. | love it 
when he stays on his side of the 
fence.” 

People don't understand hospi- 
tality or community anymore. They 
are too suspicious. They don’t un- 
derstand that somebody could 
approach them as anything but a 
customer ora sucker. They are the 
rock constantly squeezed for water. 





They are the angry, lint-covered 
pennies at the bottom of your 
pocket. They are hungry dogs 
fighting for the crumbs under 
atable. 

They say that a mean dog 
can never be turned back. 
Bullshit. Give ‘em to me. I’m 
not giving up yet. 

Ramsey Mark Elias 
Dublin, Ireland 


ADS 


M Y BOYFRIEND AND | ARE 
LV huge film fans, and we 
try to support the few remain- 
ing independent cinemas left 
in London. However, | am be- 
coming increasingly annoyed 
by the relentless stream of ads 
же have to endure before a film 
starts. On a recent visit to one 
of our favorite cinemas, we sat 
through 20 minutes of ads ex- 
tolling the virtues of brands 
such as Shell, Louis Vuitton, 
Volkswagen, Adidas and Red 
Bull. | expect this kind of non- 
sense in the large chains that 
show the standard Hollywood 
blockbuster dross British cine- 
ma-goers seem to rate so high- 
ly, butis it too much to ask the 
smaller, independent cinemas 

to exercise some restraint? 

Sonia Charles 

London, UK 


wens IN THE ADVer- 
tising industry has nev- 
er really felt completely right 
to me. I knew that adverti 
ing persuades people to pur- 
chase things that they don't 
really need, but | figured that 
was pretty much the end of 
. What | failed to realize is 
that advertising’s persuasion 
is fueling the out-of-control 
consumption that is degrad- 
ing our environment and our 
quality of life. 
Working in consumer 





research has given me access 
to the different consumer (a horrif- 
ic synonym for “person”) profiling 
and targeting techniques that ad- 
vertisers employ. Using their mas- 
sive databases, these companies 
are able not only to target people 
on basic demographics, such as 
age and gender, but also on a per- 
50175 attitudes and behaviors. 
One example that stands out 
above the others comes from a 
major pharmaceutical compa- 
ny. Using both the demograph- 
ic and behavioral databases, the 
company slices and dices the pop- 
ulation, then specifically targets 
those segments of people who are 
more likely to feel that they need 
to medicate their ailments. What 
this means is that if you are 
more likely to think you need to 
pop a pill, you are more likely 
to see ads that tell you that you 
should be popping pills. These 
types of positive feedback loops 
are by no means unique to the 








pharmaceutical industry, and 
are the fuel for the overconsump- 
tion that is plaguing our society. 
While | have not yet left the in- 
dustry behind, my eyes are now 
open. Perhaps there is a utility for 
an advertising industry insider on 
behalf of the cause, though | ат 
not certain what that utility would 
be. 
Mike 
New York, USA 


downright annoying, or all of the 
above. 

Selling is not the worst that ad 
agencies do, though; it's their cor- 
ruption of the human person and 
its intrinsic values that is so bad. 
Itstarted out innocently enough in 
the fashion ads, for instance, with 
the accentuation of a given phys- 
ical aspect. Over time, accentua- 
tion became exaggeration. Models 
became ever thinner, taller, lanki- 
er. Today, | checked out the latest 


FI HAD POWER TO do one thing, 

would get rid of the ad indus- 
try. Ad agencies, no doubt, have 
valid explanations for their exis- 
tence, and once in a while, | gladly 
admit, an ad comes along that is 
quite entertaining and clever. But 
for the most part, they are dumb, 
banal, violent, suggestive, boring, 


THEC 


fashion catalog from a prominent 
store, and | would have laughed if 
it hadn't been so sad. Across the 
pages parade females with facial 
expressions from dumb to con- 
fused to childish, wearing style- 
less long hair, no breasts or hips 
to speak of, bony legs made to 
appear even longer by wearing 
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FIERY RED 


This summer, Blackspot is launching a test 
run of 1,000 vi sneakers in red-hot red. The 
eco-friendly vf:R is made with 100% organic 
European hemp and manufactured in our 


three-inch high heels. These are 
women? The sum total of this pre- 
teen gawkiness is focus and fod- 
der for pedophiles. 

At the other end of the adver- 
tisement extreme we have females 
with a breast implant or two, im- 
mature hips and long skinny legs. 
Brainwashed people call this mod- 
el a sexy female. Her immature 
hips promise no pregnancy and 
her artificial breasts do not sug- 
gest infant nurturing, This female 
is a toy for boys with homosexual 
tendencies. 

Rita Traut Kabeto 
Portland, Oregon, USA 


I THINK MENTAL DETOX WEEK 15 
something everyone should do 
at least once in their lives. | just 
did it a month ago for a college 
project and the results fascinat- 
ed me. 

By the second day, | was kind 
of depressed because | couldn't 
listen to music. By Wednesday, | 
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realized how much free time | have 
and how great it was to spend it 
with real people. At the end of the 
week, | felt free and happy. | dis- 
covered how sad it is that people 
are losing their identities. They're 
not thinking anymore; they turn 
on the TV so they don't have to 
think, they listen to music to 45- 
tract themselves. 

Mass media isn't bad; what's 
wrong is letting it control us in- 
stead of us controlling it. 

Edith Ruvalcaba 
Tijuana, Baja California, 
Mexico 


| АМ RESPONDING TO THE PHO- 
TOGRAPHS of the Khmer Rouge 
victims at the Tuol Sleng prison 
[Adbusters #76]. These pictures 
capture the last moments of a hu- 
man life, and these people were 
killed for what reason? A power 
struggle? Or maybe they disagreed 
with the man in power? Countless 
victims lost their lives so someone 
else could make a point. 

Itis sickening that a photo- 
graph was taken of each individ- 
ual moments before they were 
executed. Everyone wonders 
what it is going to be like to die 
and what their last moments will 
entail. These photographs give us 
the chance to look into the eyes of 
real people facing death. 

War takes the lives of the inno- 
cent and the guilty all the same. 
These were real people, and those 
photos make what happened to 
them real to the rest of the world. 
Thank you for publishing them. 
It made me think not just about 
the number of people we lose dur- 
ing war, but the actual lives that 
are lost. The individuals whose 
portraits were lost become just a 
number. Their story, their memo- 
ries, and their sufferings are lost 
to the world. 

Katie McKinstry 
Chico, California, USA 


I CHALLENGE EVERY ADBUSTERS 
reader to meet, talk to and 
actually listen to someone living 
on the streets. I challenge you to 
make friends with one person who 
has had a rough go at life, or 
who has made some bad choic- 
es. | challenge you to invite them 
over to your house for a meal, 
or to use your shower and laun- 
dry facilities, or to stay with you 
overnight in your spare room or 
on your couch. I challenge you 
to advocate for that person when 
they need medical care, help with 
housing applications or access- 
ing other social services. | chal- 
lenge you to be transformed and 
changed by showing kindness and 
compassion on a real and tangi- 
ble level. 

1 promise that if you take up 
this challenge, you will begin to 
truly break down the stereotypes 
and fears that the media has рис 
in your head. This is not an ex- 
periment or some kind of mid- 
dle-class hobby; this is the way 
that love and compassion will tri 
umph over greed, fear and apa- 
thy, by valuing individual lives. 

Chelsea Stelmach 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada 








| THINK THAT RUSSIA TODAY is 
a place of virgin capitalists, 
brainwashed to the point of com- 
plete ignorance of their future re- 
ality, and in denial of the world's 
accepted social and cultural stan- 
dards of equality and fairness. 
Major historical and cultural cen- 
ters are mired in ads. There is vir- 
tually no ad-free place in any of 
the cities, starting from the sub- 
way cars up. TV channels, it seems, 
have no limitations for commer- 
cial broadcasting. 

Based on a new wave of pa- 
triotic propaganda, and open 
promotion ofthe intellectual, eco- 
nomic and (as ridiculous as it is) 
criminal superiority of Russians to 
the rest ofthe world, the nation is 





once again submerging itselfin ar- 
rogance and open confrontation 
with outsiders. 
Alexander Godkin 
via email 


үг ARTICLE ABOUT HUGO 

Chavez (“Turning Tyrant,” 
Adbusters #74] was low-class 
stuff — like the shallow, re- 
chewed Associated Press/Reuters 
propaganda. 

Let's take the writer's prime 
evidence: the case of RCTV. This 
TV station fabricated news foot- 
age of Chavez supporters firing at 
innocent protesters at the critical 
time ofthe CIA coup, and contin- 
ued to broadcast until their license 
was up for renewal. 

Chavez actually let them con- 
tinue broadcasting. In the US, 
Canada or Germany, they would 
be shut down the same day and 
put in jail бга host of criminal of- 
fenses. Years later, Chavez used 
the licensing law to refuse a new 
broadcast license. 

Chavez does things | disagree 
with, but he continues to do many 
things to create a better life for 
Venezuela's millions of poor, such 
as co-ops, free dental care, food 
subsidies and keeping oil profits 
in the country. In a country where 
a tiny elite has owned just about 


everything for so long, and done 
America's bidding, it is hard to 
make change. 
Christian Heyne 
Nova Scotia, Canada 


F REEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 

can't produce a socially just 
society, not when you have exter- 
nal interests that are willing to 
invest huge sums of money and 


threaten with military interven- 
tion. The situation in Venezuela. 
is an example of that. 

Your article on Chavez chose to 
ignore all of the positive changes 
in Venezuela, and instead labeled 
Chavez a villain for daring to shut 
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down the same media outlet that 
welcomed a military takeover sup- 
ported by the US government. 

| personally support the deci- 
sion to shut RCTV down, as it will 


give the people of Venezuela a 
chance to live their lives with much 
less influence from the USA. 
Marwan Marwan 
Port Moody, British Columbia, 
Canada 
W HILE THE WORLD'S ATTEN- 
tion has rightly been fo- 
cused on the appalling plight of 
the Palestinians in Gaza, it has 
been business as usual in the 
West Bank, where opportunistic 
“settlers” are continuing to build 
on private Palestinian land. Just 
this month, nine Jewish families 
set up trailers on disputed land, 
using money from a New York- 
based charity. Although these 
settlements are illegal and have 
been condemned by the UN, the 
number of settlers actually rose 
by seven percent in 2007. Theft 
of Palestinian land is not a re- 
mote historical fact; itis happen- 
ing today. 
Margaret Cassar 
London, UK 


COFFEE 


OUR ARTICLE ABOUT “NEW 
Wave Coffee” [Adbusters #76) 
was right on the spot. In myhome- 
town, there are no Starbucks, just 
two local coffee shops. Ifthey were 


Chemical Heroes of the Big Leagues Baseball Cards 
\ 





ADBUSTERS 
MEDIA PICKS 


The Road by Cormac McCarthy 

In McCarthy's post-apocalyptic America, there 
is no civilization, no ecosystem, no sun. When it 
snows, the earth is blanketed with grey. A father 
and son travel down a desolate stretch of high- 
way in search of some semblance of life. Between 


them, they carry a gun with two bullets should this new re 
ality prove too much to bear. 


Evil Paradises: Dreamuorlds of NeoLiberalism 

Editors Mike Davis and Daniel Bertrand Monk in 
vited scholars, cultural critics and renowned writ- 
ers of science fiction to meditate on a world in 
which neoliberal values reign supreme. The re- 


sult is a dystopic vision of floating cities, towering gates and 


erected monuments dedicated to Mickey Mouse. 


3 
CITY-MEN 


City of Men 

In the crime-ridden favelas of Rio de Janeiro, City 
of Men follows two teenage boys as they find them- 
selves on opposite side of a gang war. Unlike тапу 
movies about poverty, City of Men doesn't sensa- 
tionalize the surrounding violence, but unravels 


both the good and dark sides of a troubled paradise with 
humor and humanity. 


m 


Next American City 

With more people in the world now living in cities 
than the countryside, Next American City explores 
the true meaning of urban culture. The magazine 
aims to uncover the phenomena that makes US 
cities grow. Its stories braid together complex ex- 


ternal elements like politics and environment with the cul- 
tural heartbeat of populations. 


Level Live Wires 

In Level Live Wires, Odd Nosdam shapes his sur- 
real audio style by reworking scraps of sounds 
from discarded vinyl, 8 track cassettes, synths, 
Dictaphones and long-forgotten samples with his 
own grab bag of stylized beats. The eclectic col- 


lage is a statement that turns the old into new and the aban- 
doned into a revolutionary way of manipulating noise 





to put a Starbucks in -which is 
very unlikely- know fora fact that 
people would go about their daily 
lives as if it weren't even there. | 
love going to my local place with 
my mom, sitting down, and read- 
ing or talking with the locals. 

Ihave never felt the urge to sit 
and spend a lot of time in places 
like Starbucks, and usually just 

want to get my food and leave. 

Js 

Felton, California, USA 


WAS BORN IN MEXICO CITY, but 
all of my family is Lebanese, 
and coffee culture is pretty at- 
tached to us. Coffee means to 
share, to expose, to enjoy. This is 
pretty hard to do in a Starbucks. 
Itis repulsive how people have ex- 
changed the phrase “Do you want 
to go for a coffee?" for “Do you 
want to go get a Starbucks?” 

My dream has always been to 
open a tea and coffee salon, hard- 
core and delicious, were you can 
come in and really have a cup 
of coffee and indulge in conver- 
sation. My husband and | were 
thinking of opening right by a 
Starbucks and calling it “Actually 
not a Starbucks.” 

Elia Aboumrad 
via email 


| TIS IMPORTANT FOR YOU to СОП- 
tinue your legal battle with 
Canwest and the CBC. It's incredi- 
bly upsetting that the courts ruled 
in favor of the corporations, but | 
think a valuable lesson might be 
learned. Having just read your 
press release, what's missing is a 
real sense of media coverage on 
the issue. It is unsurprising that 
the media fail to report on them- 
selves, but I feel that it's crucial for 
you to make use of whatever chan- 
nels of communication are avail- 
able to inform the public about 
your cause. 


Four years of legal battle and 
I'm certain most Canadians don’t 
even have a clue as to how con- 
solidation is shaping the media 
landscape in our country. If the 
public knew that Adbusters has 
been working for a more open 
media system, one that gives the 
public access to the airwaves, it 
might feel compelled to join you 
in your struggle. 

lan Reilly 

via email 


| N REGARD TO YOUR FIGHT 
against the CBC: Do not give 
up. There vill be no landmark de- 
cisions. There will be no notice- 
able "radical change." There will 
only be the slow fight for people's 
awareness. 
Anonymous 
via email 


РҮ HOSE WHO RUN THE FEDERAL 

Reserve and the US Treasury 
claim that the free market is a self- 
correcting organism and cite the 
ongoing deluge of foreclosures as 
evidence of the market correcting 
itself. They say that those who are 
having their homes taken away 
are simply being punished by the 
market for their unwise econom- 
ic decisions. 

So it seems just a little incon- 
sistent, to say the least, that the 
Feds found it suddenly absolutely 
necessary to intervene in the case 
of their ailing brethren at Bear 
Stearns. You don't need to be an 
economics major here to see the 
double standard. Millions of reg- 
ular Americans losing their homes 
and facing financial ruin is “just 
the hidden hand of the market- 
place,” guiding, correcting, рег- 
fecting. But when a relatively small 
group of corporate elites make a 
bunch of bad economic decisions 
and find themselves poised on the 
brink of a terminal loss of a shit- 
ton of money, well then, suddenly 
it’s the market that needs a little 


human correcting and not the 
other way around. And you and | 
know who's paying to put the fix 
in; that's right, you and Галд the 
millions of people whose homes 
are being taken away. 

The bailout of Bear Stearns has 
set an ominous precedent. | have а 
feeling this isn’t the last time that 
we, the 99 percent, are going to 
be called on to tighten our col- 
lective belt another notch so that 
a greedy few can continue their 
gluttonies. 

Nathan Erickson 

via email 


WAS INTERESTED TO SEE IN 

Adbusters #77 a page with 
the (RED) manifesto overwritten 
with the message “Fuck You Bono. 
This is Not Cool.” On February 14, 
Bono and Damien Hirst organized 
Auction (RED) at Sotheby's New 
York, and asked the world's lead- 
ing contemporary artists to donate 
works for sale. The auction raised 
$38.7 million to fight AIDS, tuber- 
culosis and malaria. 

Тат an arts journalist and | 
know that many people in the art 
world (probably the artists fore- 
most among them) recognize 
that the prices for contemporary 
art are currently nothing short of 


crazy. However, while this mar- 
ket is booming, wealthy people 
are going to continue collecting 
it regardless of whether it is for 
charity or not. Bono created a plat- 
form that put the power back into 
the hands ofthe artists, allowing 
them to do something powerful 
and positive with their art. 


other readers will make up their 
own mind on that, too. 
Stephanie Harris 
London, UK 


WOULD LIKE то $ЕЕ DIY arti- 
cles in Adbusters. | would like 
to know how to make shoes, cloth- 
ing, electronics, utensils, tools, 





Hove your magazine and have 
been a loyal reader for years, but 
fortunately | don’t always take 
your word for what is “соо!” or 
“not cool.” | think what Bono did 
with the (RED) auction was very 
cool, and | hope some of your 


etc., without having to shop in a 
store. 

1 hope specifically to see ar- 
ticles about DIY goods creat- 
ed by the First Nations people 
of Canada, by the poor of Africa, 
India, Asia, and the Middle East, 


as well as by the Roma/Gypsy com- 
munities of Europe. 
Amy Jakoby 
via email 


JUST CAME ACROSS A WON- 
derful architect and author: 
Christopher Alexander. His thesis 
is that man has lately been build- 
ing “dead” places, since the job 
of construction moved from ev- 
eryone's hands and knowledge to 
the elite called architects. He be- 
lieves that we all should go back to 
building our “real” environment to 
make it alive and to promote com- 
munity contact. 

| strongly agree with him. How 
can people get away from the me- 
dia when we live in environments. 
that don't stimulate our internal 
growth and personal fulfillment? 

Dagmar Calleja 

via email 


SEND YOUR LETTERS, 
PHOTOS, 

AND ARTWORK TO 
editor@adbusters.org 
artdirector@adbusters.org 
or 1243 West 7th Avenue 
Vancouver BC, 

Canada VGH 187 
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үрнэ HEALTH 


‘public health’ 

to include 
„cultural health’ 

` «is the big 
` challenge of 


2 our time. 








the END of CHILDHOOD 


by Paul Cooper 


sa kid, I had the good fortune to 
be hauled along on my dad’s an- 
nual canoe trip into the wilds of 
northern Canada. For one or two weeks 
a year, we navigated river and trail, ran 
rapids, struggled along back-breaking 
portages, and on rare, happy occasions 
caught sight of the local inhabitants: a 
beaver chewing on a log, a few moose 
wading in the shallows, the odd wolf 
or black bear. 

In total, I spent no more than a few 
months in the north, but my imagina- 
tion, and to some extent my entire child- 
hood, revolved around that brief chunk 
of time. Those short encounters with 
true wilderness had a disproportionately 
powerful effect on me. Each time I re- 
turned to suburbia from the wilderness, 
I replicated the experience as much as I 


could by exploring the woods that ге- 
mained on the edge of the small city I 
grew up in. 

A few acres of woodland next to a 
golf course became my playground — it 
was a chance for my friends and I to in- 
dulge in the sort of rowdy waywardness 
that has been an integral part of child- 
hood since the cave days. Sadly, most 
of those trees have since been cut down 
and replaced by housing developments. 
Even if they hadn't been, it’s unlikely the 
modern child would be given as much 
freedom as my friends and I had to ex- 
plore them. 

We are now just beginning to under- 
stand that the growing disconnection be- 
tween kids and the natural world is an 
increasingly serious social problem. One 
researcher in the United Kingdom from 





OLÓF NORDAL 





the Royal 
Society for 
the Protection of Birds, Dr. William 
Bird, has noted a steady increase in the 
diagnosis of childhood mental illness and 
in the use of medication to treat it. But 
he also discovered evidence that simple 
exposure to nature — anything from un- 
structured play in a forest to a greening 
of the view from an urban classroom 
window — is an effective, non-phar- 
maceutical means of mitigating men- 
tal illness. 

“Children undertaking activities in 
nature appear to improve symptoms of 
ADHD [Attention-Deficit Hyperactivity 
Disorder] by 30 percent compared to 
urban outdoor activities and threefold 
compared to the indoor environment,” 
notes Dr. Bird. 








A child using his imagination to play a 
game in the woods isn’t just having fun; 
he's setting a foundation for future inde- 
pendence, inner strength and an ability 
to resist stress that will last a lifetime. 
We could be encouraging natural play, 
but instead, we're in the process of form- 
ing a new, potentially dystopian cul- 
ture of childhood. In the United States, 
Dr. Joe Frost addressed the Association 
for Childhood Education International 
Conference on the worsening situation 
that threatens the nation's children. The 
combination of increasing poverty and 
urbanization, the failure of the No Child 
Left Behind standardization initiative and 
the destruction of play represents a cri- 
sis, Frost argues. Cell phones, text mes- 
saging, video games and online chatting 
are supplanting free time in the fields and 


forests. Kids today are suffering from 
what author Richard Louv describes as 
“nature-deficit” disorder. 

It's affecting children everywhere. 
When the Japanese photographer Keiki 
Haginoya set out in 1979 to document 
children at play on the streets of Tokyo, 
little did he know what lay in store for 
him. His work became a narrative of de- 
cline, showing the rapid loss of play space 
and the alienation of kids from natural 
outdoor activities and traditional games. 
By1996, he reached the depressing con- 
clusion that children’s laughter had en- 
tirely disappeared from the streets. 

The subtle character of this crisis 
doesn't lend itself to a rapid solution. 
The simple and obvious idea that па- 
ture plays an important role in our men- 
tal health hasn't really caught on in the 





public mind, and is far from a priority 
for politicians. More and more kids are 
popping pills, and we're forking out bil- 
lions of dollars in health care and other 
costs to deal with the consequences of 
poor mental health. 

Children who survive through adoles- 
cence surrounded by gray walls and little 
time in the wilderness may not necessar- 
ily spend the rest of their lives believing 
that nature is a scary place, but the evi- 
dence suggests that their deficit of ex- 
perience will result in an adulthood of 
generally higher stress and poorer health, 
Preserving and encouraging a natural en- 
vironment is basic wisdom for the twen- 
ty-first century. An attractive future for 
humanity will be one in which all kids 
have the opportunity to roam, without 
fear, in an unspoiled land. 











AM E RI С А , S fier airing a five-minute segment on the recent con- 
4 А. А troversy surrounding racy photos of a teenage Disney 
_ star, longtime Nightline anchor Cynthia McFadden left 

S L 1 р Р E RY the viewing audience with these words to ponder: "Just an- 
other distraction to keep our minds away from the things that 
S L О р really matter.” With grim resignation, McFadden did her best 


to project the image of a grizzled industry vet, powerless to 
stem the tide of increasingly trivial programming at a time 
by Sarah Nardi 


when serious journalism is paramount. She was Cronkite or 
Murrow, staring not into the camera, but into the future — and 
quietly lamenting what it held. It was stoic defeat, a helpless 
shrug. And in that one, brief spectacle, McFadden managed 

to encapsulate the plight of American culture today. We rec- 
ognize the debasement of standards, we see the signs of in- 
tellectual decay. Yet we do nothing. And our inaction is our 
complicity. Each time we shrug helplessly in the face of di- 
minished expectation, we are greasing the slope of an already 
rapid collective decline. 





ыш‏ ي 


Every night, exhausted and devoid of will, I submit to 
the one activity that allows me to unwind without feeling 
like a complete philistine. I watch cable news. 1 lie on the 
couch, mind blank, and listen to biased, imperious opin- 
ion presented with the authority of fact. Neatly contained 
within seconds-long segments, enormously complex sub- 
jects are reduced to little more than sound bites. Small, sim- 
ple and easy to swallow. Information so highly processed 

= by the anchor, the analyst, the network, the conglomer- 
ate — that by the time it gets to me, it requires no digestion, 
no analysis. Suddenly, in writing or conversation, I find 
myself coughing up facts I can't substantiate and impera- 
tives born of alien beliefs. But still, night after night, I re- 
turn to the couch and ask for more. And after every binge, 
I purge — regurgitating unsound information back into the 
system of collective thought. Into an already malnourished 
body politic. 


THE INVISIBLE 
LIFE OF POET 


by 


CHRISTOPHER 
STETSON WILSON 


That's the problem with infotainment media, says Susan 
Jacoby, author of The Age of American Unreason. It has creat- 
ed a culture of passive, uninformed Americans accustomed 
to being spoon-fed their information. At its most innocu- 
ous, infotainment is grossly over-simplified, occasionally 
inaccurate and often irrelevant “news” passed along to a 
less than vigilant public. At its most insidious, infotainment 
is the carrier of disinformation — partisan agenda mas- 
querading as fact. It's Weapons of Mass Destruction, the 
War on Terror. It's the vague and ill-defined threat to our 
Democratic ideals. 

But we know all of this. We know the story is bullshit, 
we know the network is owned. We know that every sec- 
ond of soft-interest celebrity update peddled to us with the 
manic urgency of breaking news is а fallen soldier unrec- 
ognized, a humanitarian crisis ignored. We know that We 
Were Lied To. But still, we come back for more. 

Why? 

Jacoby's argument — explicated in the book with fright- 
ening historical support — contends that since the time of 
our nation's inception, we have become steadily more di- 
vorced from the process of reason. Citing factors such as 


the rise of religious fundamentalism, the decline of edu- 
cational standards and our growing technological depen- 
dence, Jacoby argues that, as a nation, we have become not 
only dumb, but increasingly incapable of rational thought. 
Six out of ten adults can't find Iraq on a map, but we fail 

to see how that's a problem. Fewer Americans are learning 
foreign languages because more and more of us don't be- 
lieve that it's necessary. Our collective standards for knowl- 
edge have become frighteningly low. Our expectations of 
each other and ourselves, increasingly slight. And with each 
generation born into the ever-darkening age of unreason, 
we move further from the enlightened ideals out of which 
this country was born. 

But Jacoby’s arguments, no matter how fresh, how 
sound, how meticulously researched, are all-too easy to 
forget. That failure isn't hers, it's ours. Jacoby offers per- 
spective — а map charting the paths that have brought us 





here. It's a tool designed to help us understand the past. 
But history offers nothing if we're unable to understand 
ourselves in relation to it. Every shrug, every mindless ut- 
terance of baseless fact — every time we roll our eyes at the 
depraved state of media but continue to watch — we con- 
tribute, We look around and see the problem. We sadly 
shake our heads. And then we go about our lives. We are 
the reasons behind unreason. 





Sarah Nardi grew up in the Midwest 
and attended college at the University of 
Arizona and the University of Illinois at 
Chicago. She always knew that she want- 
ed to be a writer but somehow felt that she 
should try every other conceivable occupa- 
tion first. Sarah presently lives in Chicago 
where she spends her days exercising, 
thinking and talking back to talk radio. 





If you have an excessive preoccupation with 
texting, emails or online gaming, it may be 
more than an obsession, you may actually be 
mentally ill. 

According to a recent editorial in the 
‘American Journal of Psychiatry by Dr. Jerald Block, 
internet addiction is a common compulsive- 
impulse disorder and should be considered a 
mental illness. 

Block's arguments were prompted by trou- 
bling statistics emerging from Asia charting the 
average number of hours children and adults 
spend online. The average South Korean high 


school student spends 23 hours a week gam- 
ing while ће government estimates that 1.2 
million are in the “at risk” category for on- 
line addiction. 

Since 2001, ten cardio-pulmonary deaths 
have been reported in South Korean internet 
cafes. Recently, a 24-year-old man was found 
dead in a café bathroom after gaming for 86 
straight hours. Such cases represent extreme 
examples of what Block believes is a common, 
butvaried disorder. 








[  CLIDSESCO E 
Are You Addicted to the Internet? 


internet porn. Symptoms ofthe disorder range 
from loss of interest in social activities to phys- 
ical manifestations of withdrawal when users 
are forced to disconnect. According to a re- 
cent study by the Solutions Research Group, 
68 percent of Americans suffer from discon- 
nection anxiety when they're away from their 
‘computer or cell phone. 

Diagnosed treatment options include coun- 
seling, therapy and, of course, prescription 
medication. No doctor has suggested that we 
just turn the internet off. 





Mental Health For Dummies 


FEELING STRESSED AND CRABBY? CAN'T FOCUS? DARK MOODS? INSTEAD OF 
RELYING ON SYNTHETIC CHEMICAL RELIEF, WHY NOT TRY A CHANGE IN YOUR 


MENTAL DIET? 


srep ONE: Commercial Detox — 
Marketing is clogging your intellec- 
tual arteries. Cleanse yourself, protect 
your mind. Start by filtering out some 
of the hundreds of messages fighting 
their way into your brain. Zap them, 
fast-forward them, ignore them. 
Systematically avoid ad — infested 
Websites, magazines and commercial 
ТУ. You'll be amazed at how quickly 
you'll begin to feel better ... 


step rwo: Virtual Moderation — 
Limit yourself. Experiment with 
your online habits. Set an egg-timer 
for every 30 minutes and walk away 
from your computer when it sounds. 
Cutting back on screen time will 
improve your focus, affirm your 
existence, and help you work that 
stiffness out of your neck 





STEP THREE: Increase Your Intake of 
Reality — Reduce your dependency оп 
techno toys. Break your habits. Stop 
caring about being so wired in. Try 

it for a week and you'll feel lighter, 
freer. Like a cat on the prowl — alive, 
alert ... and still a little wild. 


Net Neutrality Challenges Media Democracy 


| didn’t know the woman on the other end of the line. She was calling 
from Spain through Skype, a software program that allows people to 
make free phone calls over the internet, looking for someone with a 
similar name. Instead of hanging up, we kept chatting. Our sponta- 
neous conversation ranged from politics and relationships to children 
and Spanish cuisine. 

Having the ability to make a free long-distance call on the internet 
helped connect two people from different cultures. It may also prove 
to be foundational for a new media democracy. 

While the internet will never completely alleviate the problems of 
Big Media or a society evermore saturated with commercial messages, 
it does remain a space of hope and possibility. There is something in- 
credibly powerful about a communications network that allows average 





people to connect directly with each other, relatively independent of 
corporate or government filters. 

An open internet provides an alternative to traditional corporate me- 
dia and gives a new generation of budding media activists a tangible 
notion of what a truly democratic media system might look like. Just as 
importantly, the internet also provides a platform from which we can 
launch counter-attacks on the existing corporate media system. 

But the internet is under siege by the very companies that bring it 
into our homes and workplaces. Big Telecom corporations, Internet 
Service Providers (ISPs), are threatening to pull away from “net neu- 
trality," the guiding rule that preserves a free, open and non-discrim- 
inatory internet. Net neutrality mandates that ISPs provide a neutral, 
and thus open, network for people and organizations to publish media 
and communicate freely. If ISPs defy net neutrality, without repercus- 
sion, we could end up with a much more centralized communications 
network. 

“Without net neutrality, the internet would start to look like cable 
TV,” wrote Lawrence Lessig and Robert W. McChesney in a Washington 
Post op-ed. “A handful of massive companies would control access and 
distribution of content, deciding what you get to see and how much 
it costs ... We would lose the opportunity to vastly expand access and 
distribution of independent news and community information through 
broadband television.” 





Big Telecom wants to become the gatekeeper of the internet. They 
hope to put themselves in charge of how fast websites load and me- 
dia content flows. This scheme would lead to a kind of two-tier inter- 
net where well-endowed big media enterprises and ISPs would have 
access to the fast lane of the internet, while the independent media 
would be stuck in the slow lane. 

Net neutrality has become a rallying cry for a new generation of 
media activists. A new media democracy movement is spawning from 
these Big Telecom acts of aggression, and the movement is having a 
surprising level of success. 

In the US, a coalition of consumer and public interest groups calling 
itself ‘SavetheInternet.com’ launched a campaign to protect net neu- 
trality. The coalition has grown to include 850 organizations spanning 





the political spectrum. This grassroots groundswell of activity led to an 
unprecedented 1.5 million Americans contacting their representatives, 
urging them to support net neutrality. Canadian activists soon followed 
suit and were able to push net neutrality from obscurity to a hotly de- 
bated issue with the launch of a diverse SaveOurNet.ca coalition. The 
net neutrality battle is shifting against the monopolistic ISPs. 

The assault on our internet makes it clear that we cannot trust Big 
Telecom to manage such an important resource, It also marks the re- 
juvenation of the media democracy movement. The prospect of losing 
‘open communication has galvanized people in several countries and 
will be the nexus for a growing global media democracy movement. 

We pay ISPs for access to the content and communication of our 
choosing. Now that we have had a taste of open communication, we 
will not go back to a pre-selected, prescribed menu of media choices. 
Our demand is simple: Give us access to an open internet. 








Steve Anderson is the national coordinator for the Campaign for Democratic 
Media (DemocraticMedia.ca). CDM coordinates the SaveOurNet.ca coalition. 
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Depression hurts. Cymbalta can help. 


You might feel sad or maybe you've lost interest in things 
you once enjoyed. You could have aches and pains gr always 
feel tired. Or maybe you're sleeping too much. 

Many people wouldn't think these could all bı 
of depression. But they can be. Cymbalta is g 
medication that treats many symptoms of 


There are many paths to “Б 
depression, including talk therafi di 
your doctor or healthcare pr 
path, Remember, only your dc 
or other treatments are right 


chance to feel the way you want t 


www.cymbalta.com, where you 
stories of people who have been 
Results may vary 

Antidepressants can incre mind 
behaviors in children, teens, and young f. Call your 
doctor right away if you have new or ус Ing depression 
symptoms, unusual changes in behavi houghts of 
suicide. Be especially observant withig first few months 
of treatment or after a change in dose. 
adults 18 and over. 


Cymbglta is not for everyone. Do not take Cymbalta if you 
ly taken a type of antidepressant called an МАО! 
thioridazine) or have uncontrolled 


yre stopping Cymbalta or changing 
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“duloxetine HCI 
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harmaceutical companies spend $2.5 bil- 
lion a year in direct-to-consumer adver- 


tising. No matter where you go or what í 


you watch, you are bombarded by ads that are 
perfectly manufactured to stir up your fears and 
worries. Are you anxious in crowds of people? 
Is your blood pressure rising? Are you having a 
hard time paying attention? All of a sudden, the 
twisted ideas are inside your head, making you 


question your own well-being. 


But doctors are often working with in- 
complete and crooked data. Pharmaceutical 
companies don't publish results of clinical 
trials that might damage their sales. They 
mess with the approval process and leave 
consumers vulnerable. They intentionally 
bury information and negative test results 
so that the full scope of side effects and ef- 
fectiveness is left for you to discover — after 


you start taking the pills. 


Vioxx is a prime example of how the 
pharmaceutical world distorts infor- 
mation, and it resulted in the deaths 
of thousands of people. The phar- 
ma giant, Merck, had evidence that 
the anti-arthritis drug could lead to 
strokes and heart attacks, but sat on 
the knowledge and kept the drug on 
the market for four years, raking in 
billions of dollars. 


The pharmaceutical industry seems р. 

so serene, so reliable, because doctors 

sit on advisory boards and speak on 

a drug's behalf. They offer advice on 

what research should go forward and 

which drugs should be approved, and 

they help create a buzz around sexy 

new drugs. But they are paid thou- 

sands of dollars for their services and 

are unlikely to bite the hand that feeds 
them. Information gets distorted and 
the objective truth gets increasingly 
lost the more doctors are paid and the 
deeper they become entrenched with 
the drug companies. 


Ortho Evra, the one and only birth control patch, 

is unfortunately still on the market. But it's been re- 
branded as Evra Transdermal in other countries so that 
consumers won't realize that it's the same drug that 
significantly increases a woman's likelihood of deep 
vein thrombosis and blood clots. Women have suffered 
heart attacks and strokes, slipped into comas and died 
after using the patch. Johnson & Johnson simply says 
it's not its fault. 


But there is a growing backlash. More 
doctors are refusing to take kick- 
backs, and clinical trial information 
is becoming increasingly accessible. 
Information is becoming more trans- 
parent as people realize that they re 
being duped. There’s hope that all 
branches of the medical industry will 
team up and start straightening out 
the information that's been systemati- 
cally distorted. 

Elecia Chrunik 


SHE NOTICES HER PILL BOTTLES, EMPTY. They 
are lined up in careful succession, with the larger 
bottles at the beginning and her sleeping pills at 
the end: a small, embarrassing container, tacked 
on as an afterthought. He's lined them up on 
the windowsill of his office, sunlight throbbing 
through the orange plastic. 


“I recycle them.” He is sitting on the couch, one ankle propped 
up on the other knee, the newspaper spread out across his lap. 
He has been home from the office for 17 minutes, just long 
enough to check four channels for news coverage and tear 
through some junk mail that she’s already looked through 
four times and been unable to discard. 

“What?” He looks up at her, surprised, as though he doesn't 
expect to see her there, in the kitchen of her own house. “You 
recycle what?” 

“My pills. The plastic containers. They're recyclable.” 







“Oh. You mean in my office. Yeah, I thought I might use 
them for a project.” He does this: projects. He paints things 
and glues them to pieces of wood or canvas. He leaves empty 
cans of spray paint in the garage where she can stare at them 
and read the labels that suggest, in no uncertain terms, that the 
contents may give her cancer. Once a year he locates a gallery 
that will take the projects, calling him gifted and insightful. 
She feels vaguely bothered by his new collection, unsure what 
about her variety of mental illnesses he finds so artistic. 

"You've been taking them out of the recycling bin?" 

“Yeah. Is that bad?” She supposes there is nothing too pri- 
vate about them. It isn't as though she has a job to lose, or a 
family to grow detached from were they to find out about 
her illness. It is more the idea that she's already pictured it, the 
melting of orange plastic. She's already imagined they have 
become soda bottles and yogurt containers. She's already giv- 
en them new life. "Nell, I can put them back." 

"No," she says. "I have more if you want them." 


They have been living together for 32 months. She likes the 
idea of celebrating three years, but can't imagine what they 
would do. Their favorite restaurant closed, a Mexican place 
in Alphabet City, and nowhere else gives her the same level of 
comfort, She was always able to sit there, and twice they got 


dessert, but since it closed they have yet to find a replacement. 
Now they eat sushi and after they've been waiting for their 
food for ten minutes they order it to go. He never asks why 
they have to leave but takes her hand on the walk home. 

He is from New Jersey, Ocean Township, and there is noth- 
ing about his personality that indicates this. It was his idea 
to live in New York, and his job that moved them closer and 
closer to downtown. She didn't work, doesn't work, because 
of her illnesses. “I don’t think, at this stage of the game, you're 
all that employable, Nell,” is what her psychiatrist said. She 
didn’t know what this meant, exactly, but she stopped looking 
for jobs when he told her this. She wondered on her subway 
ride home from the appointment whether her psychiatrist, 
an older man with an MD from Columbia, realized that ‘at 
this stage of the game’ was a horrendous cliché. 

When they first moved to New York, she always thought 
everyone was looking at her. She no longer feels this way. She 
has realized that, to the population of New York City, she is 
invisible. This doesn't bother her. Instead, she finds it comfort- 
ing that she can go to the grocery store in her pajamas or sit 
on the same bench in Central Park for more than eight hours 


without making eye contact with another person. 

In the afternoons she talks with homeless people. Some 
of them have interesting lives that people with homes can- 
not possibly understand, and so she listens carefully in case 
what they tell her is important. Others, she realizes, are reg- 
ular people with nowhere to go at the end of the day. These 
ones disappoint her and so she stays away from their benches 
when she walks. It seems that the homeless have very little 
in common with each other, and thus they cannot possibly 
have anything in common with her. 

Ernie, a thin Hispanic man who sleeps near Alice in 
Wonderland, is rough-voiced and bares a scar across his right 
cheek. “Brother, can you spare a dime?” His eyes are not 
cloudy and so she's sure he knows she's not his brother, but 
most days she gives him whatever she first pulls out from the 
pocket of her winter coat. Sometimes it’s a penny and oth- 
er times it's five dollars and she feels relieved. Today she says 
nothing and hurries past. She has no dimes and her pockets 
hold nothing but receipts. 


She met Carl in a support group. She was drawn to him im- 
mediately, though now she cannot remember why. It turned 
out he had no mental illness, but was attending the group in 
support of his brother who suffers from dissociative identity 
disorder. She was unsure what this meant, exactly, and asked 
her therapist at her next appointment. 


"What does that mean?” she asked. 

“It means he perceives the people and things around him 
as distorted or unreal.” 

“What does that mean?” she asked again. “Could that be 
what I have?” 

“No,” he said. “You have PTSD, among other things.” 

“What does that mean?” she asked. She could hear herself 
repeating the question, but made no attempt to rephrase her 
question. It was almost comforting. It was what she meant, 
and it wasn't her fault he wasn't understanding her. 

“Tt means Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder.” 

“How was I traumatized? And what other things?” she 
asked. 

“Do we really need to do this? I know you remember, 
Nell. You can't fool me.” This isn't true. She has fooled him 
many times before. Even so, she can remember her trauma. 
She watched her sister get killed. This is her trauma. This is 
her excuse for everything that will go wrong in her life. 

“Susie.” 

“That's right. Susie.” 

"Shit." She wished she couldn't remember. 

Carl was the tallest person in the group, and he shook ev- 
eryone's hand until one man made strange noises and hit his 
hand away. Then he decided it wasn’t the right place to be 
shaking hands. She liked his sandals, which she told him, 


and they went out for coffee. He didn't ask why she had to 
leave after they'd been there бог 47 minutes. He asked for her 
phone number. 

They have been married for almost three years. Susie has 
been dead for five years. There is a relationship between these 
numbers but Nell can’t remember what it is. 

"They're both odd,” Carl says from the couch, but she ig- 
nores him. 

Once a week they talk through Susie's death. Her psychi- 
atrist tells her this is unhealthy but she doesn’t mention that 
to Carl because she enjoys it. It is the one time each week 
where she gets to admit what she has thought about every 
moment of every day. 

"She was shot." 

"That's right,” Carl says. He is chopping something for 
dinner. It’s a Thursday and they always talk about her on 
Thursdays. 

“She was shot by mistake. He meant to shoot someone else. 
She has the same color hair: blonde. And she was wearing a 
blue shirt with a collar. And they thought she was another 
blonde woman wearing a blue-collared shirt named Christine 
Sandown. Christine's still alive. She lives in Vermont now. 


She has no kids and got divorced last year." 

“That's right," Carl says. "Should I salt the pasta or do you 
want it unsalted?" 

“Unsalted,” Nell says. "The man who shot her is named 
Dominic. He's almost six feet tall and he robs stores. He used 
to rob stores. Now he's in jail, at Attica. He will be released 
in 17 years.” 

“Unless he gets paroled,” Carl reminds her. 

"Unless he gets paroled,” Nell says. And that’s all she is al- 
lowed to say about Susie. 


That night when he is sleeping, she watches the news. She 
watches each major channel three times, and sees a hand- 
ful of stories: a fire in an apartment building in Washington 
Heights, a 7-Eleven robbery where the cashier muscled the 
gun out of the robber's hands and ended up shooting him in 
the chest (he lived), a boy with Down Syndrome changing 
the rules at P. S. 132 by demanding that he be able to wear a 
shirt displaying the face of Corky, the actor from Life Goes 
On, that says "I'm Down with Downs." The last story in- 
terests her the most. She stays on that channel for three ex- 
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tra minutes in order to see the entire story — making sure 
she understands the school's argument (the shirt is hurtful to 
those with Down Syndrome) and the boy's argument (he has 
Down Syndrome, and he thinks the shirt is funny). Nell de- 
cides that the school should allow the boy to wear the shirt 
and changes the channel. 

Soon Carl is snoring and she pokes his shoulder until he 
stops. She read earlier that week that losing ten percent of 
one's body weight can stop snoring, Nell lifts the covers just 
slightly and decides that it would be unhealthy for Carl to lose 
18 pounds and so she decides not to mention it. It's not like 
she would be sleeping anyway, so the snoring isn't actually a 
problem. In fact, if she thinks about it, Carl doesn't have many 
problems. He is healthy and normal, He falls asleep quickly at 
night, and always leaves on time for work. Whenever she calls 
him at the School of Visual Arts, where he teaches multi-me- 
dia art classes to students with handmade clothes and black- 
framed glasses, he is able to call her back within minutes. She 
always starts with, "I'm okay but ...” because she knows that 
some small part of him panics when the department head tells 
him she's on the phone. She can't blame him for this since once 
she called and she was on a bridge somewhere, unsure how 
she'd arrived there and how she might go about getting home. 
She wasn’t threatening to kill herself; he misunderstood when 
he heard her say bridge followed by the sound of whipping 
wind, and she still felt guilty for scaring him. 


‘When she does finally fall asleep, Nell knows that she will 
dream about Susie. Sometimes the dreams are surreal and Susie 
is nowhere in them, but Nell wakes up sweating with a tight- 
ness in her chest that makes her think of those ads for know- 
ing the signs of a heart attack and she knows she has dreamed 
about Susie even if she never saw her. Other times she sees 
Susie's face so clearly that she wakes up feeling indescribably 
wonderful, knowing that she’s just spent hours with her sis- 
ter and there's no way that can be taken away from her. Since 
there is no way to know whether the dreams will be good or 
bad, Nell embraces her insomnia and sits up in bed with the 
light on knitting a scarf that's now more than eight feet long. 
She measures it each morning and most days she decides that 
she will stop when she reaches seventeen feet. Then she will 
take it to Susie's grave and wrap it like a bandage around the 
rough grey stone, knotting it when it reaches the end. She 
doesn't tell Carl this. Instead, when he asks how much longer 
she'll be working on the scarf, she tells him that she's making 
it for her mother and she’s waiting until it looks right around 
her neck. This seems to comfort him in its normalcy. 

Nell wakes up at 4:30 on Friday morning. Her eyes snap 
open and she imagines herself being recorded, like someone 
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in the movies who wakes up too quickly, unsure how to act 
sleepy in a way that seems more natural. On the television, 
the meteorologist happily insists that it will be one of the 
coldest days of the year, and makes a forced shivering ges- 
ture as he describes the conditions. She dresses warmly, add- 
ing a thick sweater over the sweatshirt she’s already wearing 
and fat fleece socks that barely fit under her clogs. She goes 
into Carl's office and finds his small silver change dish exact- 
ly where it always is on his desk. There are countless coins 
piled on top of one another, quarters and dimes and nick- 
els. She looks carefully through them, taking only the dimes 
and cupping them in her hand until they're the same tem- 
perature as her skin. 

Nell goes out the front door and takes the subway uptown. 
The seats are grimy and it's nearly empty, save for a few рео- 
ple with bags under their eyes and hats pulled down low over. 
their foreheads. She used to be afraid of people like this but 
now she stares openly at them, knowing they don't see her, 
wondering what they do that requires them to be on the sub- 
way at five o'clock in the morning. She wonders if they have 
husbands and wives and small children. The dimes grow heavy 
in her hand and she scrapes their ridges with her thumb, ріс- 
turing speckled germs falling onto her lap. She debates hand- 
ing each of the people on the subway a dime but knows that 
this would be strange and she knows enough not to be strange 
at five o'clock in the morning on the subway. 





When she arrives at s9th and Columbus she walks right 
into the park. Hardly anyone is awake. No one asks her for 
her dimes and so she walks east, stopping at the statue of 
Alice in Wonderland and sitting briefly on one of the toad- 
stools until she can feel the cold through her sweatpants. The 
mouse, frozen in bronze, looks carefully behind her and for 
a moment she imagines she’s being approached by someone 
frightening and dangerous. She knows this should scare her 
but it doesn’t because she’s awake and nothing bad can hap- 
pen to her when she’s awake. 

Nell gets up and finds the nearest bench with a home- 
less person sleeping across the wooden slats. She can tell its 
Ernie from the stubble growing through the pink scar on his 
cheek and she isn't positive but is pretty sure that yesterday 
she gave him nothing. It’s tempting to poke him, to wake 
him up, but the air is cold and hard and he seems to be sleep- 
ing so peacefully, 

“I have а dime,” she says, careful not to speak too loudly. 

Ernie's eyelids flutter. He's used to being woken up, to 
sleeping on the edge of consciousness in case he is nudged 


by an officer and asked to move. He opens one murky brown 
eye and looks at her. 

“I have a dime,” she repeats. 

He says nothing but worms one of his hands out from un- 
der the brown blanket that covers him. His fingernails are 
clipped short but dirty and she can see soil in the creases of 
his palm. It's a perfect cup, his fingers clenched tightly to- 
gether, and she takes her handful of warm dimes and releas- 
es them into his hand. One slips to the ground and makes an 
almost inaudible tinkle and she reaches down pick it up, add- 
ing it then to his handful. 

“Thank you,” she says, relieved of her burden, and walks 
quickly back toward the subway, passing Alice and her toad- 
stools on the way. 






































Sara Erdmann is a 24-year-old graduate 
student, currently finishing up an MFA in 
fiction at the University of New Hampshire. 
She is also in the revision stage of her first 
novel — about a man who kidnaps his 
children, of all things — and teaches first 

year writing to university students who 
(almost) never sleep through class. While she 
hopes that fiction writing suddenly becomes 
lucrative post-graduation, it's more likely 
that she'll continue to teach writing and 
slowly crack open the worldviews of as many 18-year-olds as she сап 


get her hands on. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE NEW GODS? 


“I wish I could meet I'm sure I'll die 
are born. Writing T 
that I was thinking 
some connection with you, by speculating about your 
nature and your relationship with humanity. I probably 
some detail „ but I am confident of the su- 
Plevel of уойг consciousness and the love that can 
Exist between: humanity. 


+ / 
Да” 






Lwish everyone could meet you, espe- 
cially those who are skeptical or fear- 
ful. They would be so amazed by you. 





I wish I could hear your music, participateamyour theater, 
laugh at your jokes, eat your cooking; ёп about your math- 

“ ematical and scientific discoveries, and just spend time talking 
with you. After existence, life andithe human mind, you are 
the fourth gréat miracle. I wish You Gould teach me about the 
fifth great miracle that you will create.” 





JAMES WELLING 
024,2006 





From Bill Hibbard’s Super-Intelligemt Machines 





pice a disorderly cubicle sits a man with 
a pale face, bloodshot eves, a shoddy 
haircut and а crooked tie, He stares ahead 
with calm anticipation, his rapid keystrokes 
coupled with a hint of subconscious рага- 
noia festering behind an otherwise atypical 
appearance, 

Too preoccupied to pay attention to the 
machinations of his nervous system, his 
thumb and forefinger begin to shake un- 
controllably, Before his cell phone rings, he 
clenches it tightly, making a fist. Blood rush- 
es to his head and causes a quick psychologi- 
cal release, His tendons ease, he unclenches 
his jaw and the muscles in his hand relax. The 
phone, however, fails Eo ring and this series 
of actions is repeated throughout the day 
запа connaissance. 

Somewhere in his brain, part of him is La- 
menting his choice to stay up so late the pre- 
vious evening, indulging his obsessions and 
working on virtual mobile phone designs until 
4 ат. 

With nothing but contempt for his actual 
work, his frontal Lobe is immersed within the 
in-world of NeuroNet, the world’s largest — 
and always expanding — online virtual com- 
munity, Ever watchful for the prying eyes of 
nosy workmates, he surveys the perimeter, 
ensuring that no one has noticed his criminal 
ability Eo waste company time. 

Not that he has any real work to do any- 
ways, outsourcing has essentially made his 
position superfluous, save for a few emails 
here and there and the entirely pointless bi- 
weekly employee health check-up. 

Rt the moment, he’s chatting up a girl 
on the dance floor of Club Pluto, one of 
NeuroNet’s hottest disco spots, Naturally 
attracted to the girls striking crystal-blue 
skin, exceptionally large breasts and perky 
bunny ears, they rub up against each other 
and type casually about romance, adventure 
and the limitless possibilities that NeuroNet 
provides, 

SO WHUT VOU LIKE To DO? 

He taps the keys in a deft succession 
that allows him to subtly brush his pelvis up 
against her hips. 

LOL ALL SORTS OF STUFF I GUESS, НОМ BOUT 
U>? WHAT U LIKE? j) 

As the conversation develops and they be- 
come more intimate, he hints around about 
hopping over to virtual Amsterdam, where 
they could rent a bed and enjoy з variety of 
automated sex position animations. 

“Christ she’s tidy,” he mutters to him- 
self, "A perfect mix of cartoon and anime 
senuality.” 

But it turns outs this alien-morph sex vin- 
enis a bit posh for Топу. She floats away 
from the dance floor towards an avatar 
wearing a custom designed Gooey Vuitton 
suit, her pixels fading into the background 
with а smile-and-wink farewell, 


"That's all right," he says, this time 
speaking aloud, his eyes hardened with a de- 
termined, if not violent gaze. “Just you wait 
until I’ve got my own company, and not this 
shite telephonic nonsense, but virtual mo- 
biles made of brilliant diamonds and precious 
gems, I'll be rich and you’ll come begging at 
my feet!” 

Wiping а bit of spittle from his lower lip, his 
thumb again begins to twitch, then his fin- 
gers, then his whole hand seizes up, the pain 
too overwhelming not to notice, The phone 
rings. He grasps for his mobile but it lacks the 
accompanying vibration, the absence shakes 
him out of his stupor long enough to realize 
the pulsating red light on his Land line. 

“Oh fuck off," he mutters to himself. 

“Tony Johnson, data-analysis " 

“Yes Johnson, this is Andromeda Scott, hu- 
man resources. I wont take up much of your 
time, it’s just that I’ve noticed that you 
haven’t been able to attend an inter-sec- 
tional meeting in the last three months due 
to this blasted gas-rationing situation and I 
wanted to tell you that we’ ve come up with 
a wonderful alternative!” 

“Oh really?" He slavishly responds, still 
thinking about how smooth the sex-bunny’s 
skin texture looked under the disco lights. 

"From now on we'll be conducting ай in- 
ter-sectional communications within an 
exciting new virtual community called 
NeuroNet, which I hear provides limitless 
business possibilities,” 

"Oh..." 

“Don’t worry Tony, it only amounts to а 
few more hours in the office per day, which 
you will spend as the in-world supervisor of 
our data analysis section, which at this point 
is just for show.” 

"I understand, thank you.” 

“No, thank you Tony, your future is bright 
at ттт! Have а good day,” 

After Tony hangs up, Andromeda Scott 
pushes а button that turns off the hidden 
camera located above his desk. She turns to 
her captive audience, rrr’s top management, 
and addresses them with a confident smirk, 

“йз you can see gentlemen, phase one of 
our program has transformed what was once 
an ideal candidate for redundancy into this 
branch’s most innovative, productive and 
dedicated worker... 

“Yes I сап see that and I’m very im- 
pressed," interrupts one of the suited men. 
“But what about phase two?” 

“That is entirely up to you, but at 
NeuroNet, we like to refer to the success- 
ful implementation of phase two as a state of 
voluntary plasticity.” 

“And just how many phases are there?” 

“Well, NeuroNet is still under develop- 
ment, so quite frankly, we don’t know yet.” 

Douglas Haddow 














Accessories for Lonely Men 


What would you miss if she left? Her hair brushing softly across your 
face while you slept? The way your feet froze in the night as she twist- 
ed the sheet between her legs? The wet tip of a cigarette, passed slowly 
from her lips to yours? What if you'd never known her? If you'd nev- 
er laughed or kissed or fought or touched? Would you feel the empti- 
ness? Would you feel the space? Or would you feel nothing, your back 
turned against the void? 

Noam Toran sought to answer these questions by creating a col- 
lection of fictional ‘products’ called Accessories for Lonely Men (2001). 
Designed to alleviate the loneliness felt after the loss of a woman, 
the gadgets replicate the annoying, violent and intimate experienc- 
es of a lover. But instead of filling a void, the accessories only rein- 
force the obvious. 

“inevitably, the objects are failures and prove the opposite, be- 
cause if ever put into production ... they would be considered absurd 
or degrading,” says Toran of his work. 








Sheet Thief 


The machine steals your covers, just like an unassuming lover would. 


NOAM TORAN 


Shared Smoke 





There's nothing better than a smoke after sex. Her flawless shadow . . . almost too good to be true. 
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ECOPS 


We Are in a State of Perpetual War 





London is entombed in ice, New York submerged un- 
derwater and Paris burnt to a crisp. Giant violet-green 
toxic clouds float through Asian city-states, forcing 
the privileged survivors to wear respirators while trav- 
eling outdoors. African warlords pay mercenaries Бу 
the liter and kilogram; water and bullets are the only 
currencies left on the continent. 

This is the type of imagery that surrounds the spec- 
ulative discourse of our planet's impending ecological 
disaster — а litany of possibilities that all point toward 
complete social and economic breakdown. 

Such a provocative collection of futurist anxieties 
might compel and inspire the art world to critically 
examine our situation, its causes and potential solu- 
tions, yet artists have largely remained silent and seem- 
ingly disinterested. 

The most obvious reason why artists have glossed 
over the issue comes down to the current state of the 
market. Crisis or no crisis, business has never been bet- 
ter and art has become the ultimate form of conspicu- 
ous consumption. 

A shining example of this philosophical disarray 
is “For the Love of God,” Damien Hirst’s platinum- 
dipped human skull, outfitted with 8,601 flawless pavé 
diamonds. At once an ironic jab at what art has be- 
come and a calculated attempt to manipulate his own 
self-worth, Hirst reportedly sold the skull for a $100 
million, cash in hand. 





Although the skull is not without its 
obvious ethical complications, its cre- 
ation and success reflects the nihilistic disposition of 
the art world's newest and most influential players — 
the business elite. Hoarding art not for art's sake or 
personal fascination, this newly dominant breed of 
collector views a work in the same vein as tradable 
stocks — appreciating assets that conveniently double 
as potential conversation pieces. 

So how can today's artists escape the vacuity of a 
culture corrupted by financial speculation and reassert 
their position as civilization’s radical reformers? 

Groups like No.9: Contemporary Art & The 
Environment point us in the right direction. A cura- 
torial agency that holds the belief that contemporary 
art can stimulate positive social and environmental 
change, No. 9 produces artistic projects aimed at in- 
spiring public discussion on global warming. One 
such project is "Icelandic Love Corporation: Dynasty" 
—a series of photographs and video that imagines a 
near future where cold weather has become a luxury, 
prompting rich tourists to travel to Iceland in order to 
experience the world's last bit of melting winter. 

Douglas Haddow 
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IT's US, THE ONE BILLION AFFLUENT PEOPLE OF THE WORLD, 
whose footprints are crushing the planet. Do we have 
the discipline to step more lightly? Can we drive less? 
Fly less? Learn to live within our means? Can we give up 


central heat, hot running water and light at the flip of a 





Sustainable foot print per person 


switch? Can we learn to live a new kind of life, become 
anew kind of being? Or will we continue as we are 
consuming 1.4 tons of pork, generating 64 tons of solid 








waste — all in a single human lifetime 
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APOCALYPSE 


Green no longer red hot 


AGING TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY 
princess Britney Spears runs afoul of angry 
demonstrators at the posh Manhattan bread 
bar Upper Crust 

Virtually unrecognizable Белсай 
of wanton plastic surgery, the rare 
4 through the crowd after 
at the controversial carb- 
, diners stuffed themselves 
when bakery 


h decades 


Spears was ushered 
a night of noshing 
centric eatery. Inside 
with $300 luxury loaves at a time 
Ives throughout the city remain bare. 
esence of protestors, 
“Why don't y'all. 
g driver 
b before 
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Confused over the pr 
; іу excláitüed, 
Spears reportedly exclaimed, 
just eat some cake?” A quick-thinkin 
sped her away from the hissing то 


their vehicle could be surrounded. = 
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Biofuel Crisis Slams Big Box Retailers 





only Wal-Mart 


speculation that sales at several bi, à 





ve, Wal-Mart now 





n international poll released yesterday by 
Fusion/BBDO confirms what is rapid. 
ly becoming the accepted wisdom among adver 
tisers: the eco-trend has officially wilted on the 
The bottom line is that green messaging just 
said Fusion/BBDO pres 
‘All 


us the same basic thing 


doesn't move product, 
wer the world, сол- 
that 


ident Chuck Harcourt 
sumers kept tellin 
eco-oriented advertising only serves to remind 
them of problems that they would rather not 
think about 

The poll was conducted between September 
and February in 13 countries, including the US, 
the UK, Egypt, Brazil, India, and China. Over 


зо respondents are included in the results 
The majority of American respondents agreed 
that ads focusing on environmental issues are 
more likely to discourage them from spending 

at all than to make a particular product mote 
desirable. 

Chinese consumers, on the other hand, re 
ported that green advertising was too distressing 
in light of the extreme environmental degrada 

ion throughout most of the country. 
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esn't appear much else 
they can do,” he added. 
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spin since news of a dis 
Christmas shopping 
reached investors in early January 
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site to be unveiled in May 
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«Aussies Stay home!” 


Reacting to widespread out- 
cry over the grow ing influx of 
Australian imm! rants, Indonesia 
and Thailand have simultancously 
announced a freeze on all visas 1$- 
sued to Australians. 

Uraiwan Wongsawat, the ИЧЕ" 
ип Minister of Foreign Affair for 
Thailand, made th announcement 
from Phuker's so-called "Aur 
Quarter “He was surrounded by 
Quire evidence of the anti: AN 
tralia riots that swept much of the 
“o pihwest coast last week 

phe Thai people have made 
their desire clear.” said Miner 

Uraiwan, as quoted in Thai Rath, 
the country’s largest daily. “We 
are no longer willing to tolerate 


— Indonesia, Thailand 


Australian interference. іп our dair 
ty lives and domestic affairs.” 
“No new visitor ог work visas 
will be issued, effective immedi- 
ately, and Australians already in 
The country will be unable to renew 


marea 6.5 million Australians have 
two decades of unbroken drought 
irocketing municipal water псі 
БЕ led to rampant inflation, аб 
fecting everythi 
pharmaceuticals. Tu 

ma relative affordability of 16 
Thailand and Indonesia RAVE 
made them popular destinations 
made and poor Australians alike 


| Three killed in 
| American food 


| riots 
^ least three people have died in 
he second day of rioting in San 
| Francisco, as protests 1 
rising price of basic foodstuffs 
| continue across California а 
Nevada. M 
2 Опе woman, believed to be in 
er fifties, died after being taser- 
| ed bya private security guard, re- 
| por tedly while looting a Safew: 
pores y centre. The exact аг 
| cumstances surrounding the oth- 


asualties could not be 
| confirmed. o 


g оо pecs throughout the 
S and Canada have exploded 
in recent months. The cost of 
wheat has doubled over the last 
six weeks, while milk and beef 
are selling in most markets for 
ten times their price this time 
Several seasons of Jug] 
E 
prairies, as well as repeated flood 
ing in other agricultural regions, 
has taken its toll on food stock- 
piles in North America. With 
ice ine number of nations 
Still permitting exports of sta ple 
agricultural products, the market 
has responded by pushing pric 
es higher than thought possible 
only a few years ago. d 


However the largely illegal МБУ" 


Fron has increasingly strained rela- 


tions with local populations The 


in coast 


isas,” he said. 
he past five years, an est 


from produce tO — Affairs 


newcomer 
« host of social problems includ- 


ing the lack of affordable housing 


officials in several Key 
e ding the Ministry of Foreign 


e widely blamed for 


areas and rising violent 


crime rates. 
Tensions boiled over in recent 
weeks in the wake of corruption 
allegations made in the Pag of 
Thai Rath. The paper uncovered 
of wealthy Australians with Thai 


posts, in- 


Ministry of the Interior was 
also implicated in its decision last 
year to appoint four Australian- 
Thai dual nationals as provincial 
overnors in the southwest 





Coming to Terms With the Death of Nature 


UR ENTIRE EVO- 
LUTIONARY SPAN 
is a result of our 


ability to work with and 
within natural systems and 
patterns. Until recently, 
humans have necessarily 
fostered an intimate rela- 
tionship with other forms 
of life. So what happens to 
us as human beings when 
we remove an essential 
part of our relationship 
with existence? What hap- 
pens to our ability to cope 
when we break away from 
nature? 

Psychically, the human/ 
nature relationship start- 
ed to crack when Judeo- 
Christian stories overtook 
pagan creation myths. 
Instead of being created 
from nature, humans came 
to believe they alone were 
created in the image of 
God. This gave them the 
freedom to exploit nature 
without recognizing its 
value beyond human use. 
Nothing on Earth but hu- 
manity was sacred. 

But, back then, hu- 
mans still lived within па- 
ture, still tended the soil. 
The physical break is happening now as populations become 
more urbanized and rural communities continue to become 
obsolete, Now nature is something that is out there, some- 
thing to go and see — а family vacation destination. Can our 
brains really handle this? 

‘Another trend is happening, simultaneously: The world- 
wide rise of anxiety, despair, self-harm and general malaise. 
Children as young as three are diagnosed with depression 
Could this have something to do with the loss of nature in 
our lives? 

Ecopsychology is an expanding area of therapy where па- 
ture and a healthy mind are inseparable. Three years ago, 
Vivienne Grace was living in Vancouver when she found 
herself overwhelmed by the tragedies she saw happening in 
the world, and it was taking a toll on her mental health. But 





































she found a new per- 
spective on life when 
she started to recon- 
nect to the seasons, to 
lunar cycles, to food 
systems, 

She no longer shoul- 
ders the weight of the 
world's problems. "The 
world will be fine on 
its own," she said, "it's 
our own lives that we 
need to get back into 
balance." For Grace, 
balance means nurtur- 
ing а spirituality that 
comes from honing a 
relationship with na- 
ture. For her, you can't 
have one without the 
other. "Nature is spir- 
ituality," she said. 
Spirituality cannot 
be gleaned from count- 
less hours in front of 
the TV and computer. A life spent indoors cannot create a 
completely healthy person. The World Health Organization 
predicts that mental illness will be the leading cause of death 
and disability by 2020, second only to heart disease. The world 
and all of its occupants need to heal. 

The breakdown of our mental health is partly because of 
selective ingratitude. We are happy to gain material things 
while we ignore the fact that they are made from natural re- 
sources. And it’s ignorant to continue blindly devouring the 
planet's systems without expecting consequences. 

The world is not here because of us, we are here because of 
it. Life won't end if humanity does. But we have the capac- 
ity to thrive for a long time if we can respect the role nature 
plays in keeping our minds and bodies wholesome. 

Elecia Chrunik 








Val Plumwood's Natural Death 

















T VAL PLUMWOOD'S FUNERAL LAST MARCH, THE PALLBEAR- 

ввѕ had a difficult time fitting the ecofeminist's casket 

into the ground. Mourners smiled and said she would 
have preferred to be buried standing up anyway. She had, after 
all, spent her entire life on her feet, voice raised, for the issues 
she believed in so deeply — gender equality and environmen- 
tal awareness. In the end, the casket fit, but just barely. It was 
no surprise that she didn't lie down to rest so easily. 

Decades before the dangers of carbon emissions and green- 
house gases entered the public and political consciousness, 
Plumwood saw the warning signs all too clearly. Many con- 
sider her a pioneer of the environmental movement — she 
called for the preservation of biodiversity in the 1960s and 
led a vocal campaign to halt logging in the forests of her na- 
tive Australia. 

In the 1970s, she joined a group of philosophers at the 
Australian National University lobbying to bring environmen- 
tal issues to the forefront of policy debate. And she launched 
a radical critique against the traditional western concept of 
nature. Western beliefs, she argued, discount nature and ren- 
der it insignificant; in the western framework, only humans 
matter. Plumwood feared the results of such human-centrist 
attitudes would be catastrophic. 

An ardent writer and philosopher, Plumwood expressed 
her views in numerous articles and books. Her most famous, 
Feminism and the Mastery of Nature (1993), called for the end of 








dualism in western thought. Dualism, she argued, is a mental 
and moral separation of two living entities, such as man and 
woman or human and nature, and constructing this differ- 
ence creates “an inferior or alien realm.” The inferior group 
is consequently subject to exploitation at the hands of the 
more powerful one. Plumwood argued that although hu- 
manity and nature were indeed diverse entities, neither would 
survive if they were continually subjected to dualism’s hier- 
archical structure. It would end in the destruction of both 
groups, she warned. 

She was right, of course. And, alongside other environmen- 
tal pioneers such as Rachel Carson and Arne Naess, she set 
the groundwork for a profound shift in how we think about 
the environment. Нег ideas were years ahead of their time, if 
the abundance of plastic bags still being tossed into the Earth's 
landfills is any indication of how little has changed. 

Plumwood did not just preach, she lived the life she advo- 
cated, Together with her first husband, she built a stone house 
deep in the rainforest of Southern Australia. When the two 
divorced in 1981, she continued to live there and took the last 
name “Plumwood,” after Plumwood Mountain where her 
home was. She lived life on her own terms and with dignity, 
always forgoing the paved road in order to forge a new path 
and a new way of thinking. 

Ironically, Plumwood's most courageous battle was not 
with western capitalism or hierarchical attitudes, but with 
nature itself. In 1985, a crocodile attacked her while she was 
kayaking in Australia's Northern Territory. She escaped from 
the crocodile's jaws and crawled for hours until she was res- 
cued. She then took the blame for encroaching on the croc- 
odile's habitat. 

Its hard to say whether Plumwood would have been amused 
or frustrated by the coverage of her death, which original- 
ly reported she had succumbed to a snakebite. It later said 
she died of “natural” causes. She would have been the first 
to accept the idea that humans can be prey as often as they 
are predators. 

Shira Bick 


In a bid to stop the development 
of rural land in Washington state, 
activists from the Earth Liberation 
Front (ELF) burned down three 
mansions in Echo Lake last March. 
Although developers touted the 
multi-million dollar homesas en- 
iendly, the activ- 


vironmentally 
ists left a note saying “Built gree 
Nope, BLACK! McMansions and 
RCDs [rural cluster subdivisions 
are] not green.” 


elves. We are pra 


по spokespersons, no office.” 


Online, the ELF manifesto de- 
clares: "We take inspiration from 
the Luddites, Levellers, Diggers, 
the Autonome squatter move- 
ment, ALF, the Zapatistas, and the 
little people – those mischievous 
elves of lore. Authorities can’t see 
us because they don’t believe in 
ally invisible. 
We have no command structure, 
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When NASA's top climate scientist released his find- 
ings at a conference in March, he surprised his au- 
dience by obliterating the conventional wisdom on 
carbon emissions. James Hansen claimed that the 
widely accepted standard of aiming to stabilize at- 
mospheric CO2 at 550 parts per million is off. Way 
off. Itis imperative to life as we know it, says Hansen, 
that we stabilize at 350 ppm. And at our current lev- 
el of 386 ppm, we're already well past the danger 
point. So instead of casually throwing around the 
idea of curbing emissions, we should be taking se- 
rious steps toward halting carbon growth. In fact, 
we should actually be figuring out how to reverse 
it. How do we do that? Hansen has a suggestion: 
Tax carbon so hard that no one dares pulling it out 
ofthe ground. 





Instead of tinkering with liquidi- 
ty, credit reform and interest rates, 
perhaps it's time for economists to 
delve beneath the surface and an- 
swer some fundamental questions. 
Is our economic system now slamming against the planet’s eco- 
logical limits? Can the Earth's six billion people take what they 
need without wrecking the natural systems upon which we all 
depend? And the scariest question of them all: Are we entering 
a no-growth era — could this recession go on forever? 








Henry “Hank” Paulsen, Bush's Treasury Secretary speaks 
assuringly when he says, “What | know to be true is that the 
economy is fundamentally sound ... structurally sound." 
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What happens when the amount a person spends out- 
paces the amount they earn? They drain their accounts, 
max out their credit cards, build up some debt, then 
more debt, and desperately shift it around in the hopes 
that somehow, magically, the next shuffle will make it 
all better. 

The same thing happens when a country consumes 
more than it produces — just as the US has been do- 
ing for quite some time now. And the desperate shuf- 
fling has landed most of America’s debt in the hands of 
China, whose deliberately weak currency and inexhaust- 
ible labor have kept Americans reveling in cheap con- 
sumer goods and low taxes, despite a $1.4 trillion debt 
that grows by another $1 billion every day. 

Think oft this way: China's people - most of whom 
remain desperately poor — have lent about $4,000 to 
each and every man, woman and child in America. What 
are the chances that poor workers in China will keep on 
subsidizing the American lifestyle? And what happens if 
they decide, overnight, to pull their money out? 


LUIS LIWANAG | 
ISIS IMAGES 








Hundreds of millions of dollars are being donated 
to help quell the food riots that have recently bro- 
ken out across the world in Haiti, Egypt, Somalia 
and Bangladesh. This surface solution provides 
temporary relief but ignores the fundamental 
problems that are embedded in a global indus- 
trial system. Stepping back from the unsustain- 
able and inefficient industrial system we've built 
up over the last half-century is the first step to- 
ward a lasting solution. The next is working toward 
small-scale farming and localized niche markets 
to ensure that people are getting their daily meals. 
There's more than enough to go around and it's 
unacceptable that extreme hunger persists. 


What we, the rich one billion people of 


the world, need now... 





...Isaregimen of plain living. 














Ecological economist Bill Rees started 
teaching at the University of British 
Columbia’s School of Planning 

three decades ago. V 

presentation showing how British 
Columbia’s Lower Mainland had 
already exceeded its ability to support its 
population and suggested that humanity 


as a whole might also be approaching 


its global carrying capacity, he wasn’t 
ecting the reaction waiting for him. 


TUTTE 





One of UBC and Canada’s best- 
known economists told him, in 
the most collegial way, history 
had proved Rees wrong and that 
carrying capacity was irrelevant. 
“He told me economists had all 
but abolished the concept of limits to 
growth and that if I persisted in this 
line of research my academic career 
at UBC would be ‘nasty, brutish and 
short," Rees recounts to me as we sit 
in a campus coffee shop. “Ironically, 
that was the stimulus that led me to 
come up with the ecological foot- 
print concept." 

1 Rees has garnered rock star sta- 
Bill Rees tus or his ole in inventing the 

Ecological Footprint Analysis — a 
measure of human demand on the Earth’s ecosystems and 
natural resources. His theory has become instrumental in 
helping people rethink their impact on the Earth and his 
lectures are in such demand that he has little time for a 
personal life. But Rees has no intention of slowing down 
while humanity remains on a collision course with nature. 

“Until society realizes that the flawed, growth-oriented 
neoclassical lens it has been using to guide economic deci- 
sions distorts reality and is leading to an ecological disaster, 
Iam not very optimistic about humanity's long-term pros- 
pects,” he confides. 

But after three decades of questioning whether the 
world can continue to support our consumption habits, 
Rees has had trouble convincing his colleagues in econom- 
ics that their economic model needs an overhaul. 

“Over the years, a number of students made their way 
over from the economics department to take my gradu- 
ate course in ecological economics," he says. "Then they 
stopped coming. I didn't think about it much but a cou- 
ple of years back I bumped into a former student who told 
me, ‘You know, the economics department will not allow 


credit for your course. They don't 
consider it real economics.” 
What Rees tells me fits with what 

I've learned through informal discus- 

sions with students from different uni- 
versities. When I explain to them that my research involves 
investigating what is taught in introductory economics 
courses, there is a very common reaction that starts with a 
grimace or a groan. 

“I had to take first-year micro- and macroeconomics 
for my degree in International Development,” explains 
University of Calgary student Alexis Crabtree. “Even 
though I took them with one of the most popular profs 
at the university, a guy who always won undergraduate 
teaching awards, I hated them. I found them so far removed 
from real life, and it seemed like the only thing economics 
was good for was to argue against my political views. For 
me, there were other considerations beyond shifting supply 
and demand curves, like social justice, but there was abso- 
lutely no discussion in class about those kinds of issues.” 

The news these days is full of stories that show how 
the global economy is becoming more vulnerable to envi- 
ronmental change caused by humans. The fear of climate 
change has led to subsidies for biofuels, which has result- 
ed in grain shortages, soaring prices, hunger and riots. The 
price of gas suggests peak oil is upon us, promising many 
years of difficult and expensive transition for our glutton- 
ous and polluting economies. And although people like 
Rees have invented new tools for understanding what hap- 
pens when the economy presses against ecological limits, 
it seems that on university campuses only the mainstream, 
limits-denying school of economic thought has the official 
stamp of approval. The big issues of our era — and the theo- 
ries that might help explain them 
— аге not being discussed in eco- 
nomics lectures. 

I decided to check in with 
some leading dissident econo- 
mists to find out why mainstream 
economics had such a monopoly 
on our economic thinking. 

Robert Nelson has all the 
accreditations expected of a 
mainstream economist and as 
a libertarian, he's no bleedin, 
heat liberal. But in зотест. ОБЕГ! Nelson 
iting move, he became intrigued 
by the parallels between reli- 
gious and economic beliefs, writing a couple of books on 
the theme. Since those books were published, he’s no lon- 
ger welcome at the party. As he puts it, there's an "ortho- 
doxy of what's permissible” — step beyond that boundary 
and your colleagues stop inviting you to seminars and cut 
you off from publishing in the profession’s leading journals. 





“From the point of view of most economists,” 
he acknowledges, “I don’t do economics.” 
John Davies is a well-regarded historian of 
recent economic thought who teaches at uni- 
versities in Wisconsin and Amsterdam. He 
agrees that economists who stray from the mainstream 
fold are being cut out of univer- 
sity positions, conference slots and 
the leading journals. One way the 
mainstream does this is 
by insisting that only 
“formal” economics 
has merit: econom- 
ics based on highly 
abstract mathemati- 
cal models. “If your 
work doesn’t have a 
formal character, then 
you're excluded,” he 
8 explains, “but I think 
John Davies ох heterodox economist 
would argue that this 
is really a way of disciplining views that Р 
are unacceptable or critical of standard МИ Nelson 
approaches.” 

Despite her interest in feminist economics, Julie 
Nelson's publication record is so impressive that she quali- 
fied for tenure at one of the top 30 US university eco- 
nomics departments. But she’s disheartened by the state of 
mainstream theory. “We feminist economists have been 
assiduously ignored,” she says of her neoclassical peers. 
“Really no one has tried to engage in any serious way with 
the feminist critique in terms of, "We need to re-examine 
our assumptions.’ Very little of that is going on.” 

These accounts are symptoms of a pervasive system of 
thought control in economics. But no one knows more 
about how unwelcome ideas are kept from being expressed 
in economics departments and tainting the minds of curi- 
ous students than Fred Lee, a professor at the University of 
Missouri-Kansas City. He has documented over a hundred 
cases where economists who wouldn't 
drink the neoclassical Kool-Aid got 
pushed aside — a problem that began 
over a century ago when the work- 
ing classes started to teach themselves 
Marxist theory. 

“The leading economists of the 
day feared that if workers understood 
Marxist theory, the working class 
would realize how badly they were 

being exploited,” he says. “Fearing 
this might lead to revolutionary fer- 
vor, economists sought to recast 
economic theory to neutralize the 





Fred Lee 





Marxist critique. They limited their 
neoclassical theory to looking at in- 
nocuous issues such as how prices 
change. They also sought to prove 
that everyone gets paid exactly in ас- 
cordance with their net contribution to society, 
implying that workers aren't exploited and that is no basis 
for workers to claim a fairer share of the pie.” 

Listening to Lee was making me realize that there is a 
time-honored tradition in economics of avoiding questions 
about who gets the wealth, who benefits and who loses 
with different economic policies. But there have been times 
when it was possible to explore other schools of thought. 

Mainstream control over economics was further con- 
solidated during the hysteria of McCarthyism in the 19505. 
By the 1960s US universities had been thoroughly cleansed 
of dissident economists. But this ultimately undermined 
the discipline’s credibility. With the civil rights move- 
ment highlighting injustice in America, protests against 
the Vietnam War spreading across campuses, independence 
movements gaining strength in Africa and growing signs of 
an environmental crisis, the mainstream economics taught 
in lecture halls seemed stale and irrelevant to the commo- 
tion outside the classroom windows. Students took mat- 
ters into their own hands and organized unofficial study 
groups in alternative theories of economics. In 1970, Lee 
himself discovered the vast literature written by heretical 
economists. 

Eventually, universities ended up infected with econo- 
mists who were openly critical of mainstream economics 
— those same self-taught students who had studied out- 
side the accepted canon and had gone on to get graduate 


degrees and teaching positions. 

“For a brief time, many depart- 

ments were tolerating a couple 

of dissident economists on staff,” Lee 

reminisces, “but with the surge of neoliberalism in 

the 1980s, those who asked the bigger questions were once 
again being ostracized, demoted and expelled from univer- 
sities. In the last decade, the mainstream professional as- 
sociations have convinced state funding bodies in the UK, 
elsewhere in Europe, Australia and New Zealand that other 
schools of economic thought should not qualify for ге- 
search funds.” 

Task Lee if economists get the teaching positions and 
the research money because, as they argue, they've got the 
better theory — in effect, the better mousetrap — while the 
economists with other perspectives have theories that don't 
work? 

"The mainstream economists don't have the better 
mousetrap,” insists Lee. "Much neoclassical theory has zero 
value in explaining any socially relevant economic prob- 
lems — in many ways, like creationist theory, it fails to offer 
more than superficial explanations for most of what we ob- 
serve in the world." 

Perhaps Lee has seen too many witch-hunts against econ- 
omists who stray from the neoclassical song sheet and now 
sees the dark shadow of suppression everywhere. After all, 
there might be less sinister explanations as to why only 
variations on the same old simplistic theory can be taught, 
and taught so uncritically. David Colander, who is rare 
among economists for being accepted in both alternative 
and mainstream camps, suggests that much of the perpetu- 
ation of mainstream economics is simply the result of intel- 
lectual laziness. 

“It’s easier to teach what you've always taught, a mod- 
el that's been passed down from father to son again and 
again,” says Colander. “Economists have nice jobs, they're 
at the center of society, they get to travel around the world, 
they have prestige, and why would you open up a can of 
worms if you could avoid it?” 

I go back to Lee and ask him if there are other factors, 
beyond trying to defend the status quo, that would ex- 
plain why professors discourage deeper questioning from 
students. Why are they not willing to introduce compet- 
ing economic theories so students can make up their own 
minds? 

“The fact that CEOs earn millions while their work- 
ers struggle by on minimum wages is either not examined 
in classrooms or is shown by the mainstream model to be 
completely consistent with properly working markets and 
to be leading to the best of all possible worlds,” says Lee. 
“This of course makes most of the students who are con- 
cerned by such issues switch to other disciplines because 
they find economics pointless for what they want to know 
and do. So generally only the unquestioning students go оп 


to get a PhD and become professors with 
views just like the professors that taught 
them.” 

At first, these conversations leave me dis- 
heartened. Here we are, in full planetary emergency, a time 
when we need new young graduates with a realistic un- 
derstanding of what is wrong with the world, with skills 
that will help humanity chart а new course. And what do 
economics departments aspire to churn out? Individuals 
trained to not recognize symptoms of impending collapse, 
trained to ignore appalling inequality, trained to celebrate 
profligate waste, trained to be closed-minded and unwilling 
to engage with different disciplines. 

But there are signs that suggest that the era of thought 
control in economics is coming to an end. Complex sys- 
tems theory tells us that just when a system seems most 
entrenched and stable, accumulating tensions eventually 
lead to rapid change, reorganizing the system. The tensions 
pulling at the mainstream discipline are growing. A number 
of the recent Nobel prizes in economics have been award- 
ed for research that is beginning to pry open the main- 
stream model. Dissident economists are getting organized, 
holding conferences, winning prizes, publishing journals 
and attracting a new wave of students. Once again, main- 
stream courses are losing credibility with students as the toy 
economic models they play with in class grow more and 
more divorced from the alarming view outside the class- 
room window. Professors in other faculties are challenging 
economists for misunderstanding and misapplying knowl- 
edge borrowed from psychology, biology and physics. A 
growing body of research into happiness, much of it by 
economists, shows that following many of the policies pro- 
moted by mainstream economists is a pretty good recipe 
for minimizing happiness in this corner of the universe. A 
cadre of rebellious young economists, with their freshly- 
minted PhDs in hand, are unwilling to spend the next three 
decades of their lives within the approved confines of the 
neoclassical economics playpen. 

Noted economist John Kenneth Galbraith once observed 
that ideas are eventually undermined by “the massive on- 
slaught of circumstances with which they cannot contend.” 
The system of thought control in economics is no lon- 
ger able to delay humanity’s awakening to the onslaught 
of news showing that we are breaching our planet’s limits. 
And with limits acknowledged, we will be able to abandon 
the misguided pursuit of growth that demands no-holds 
barred exploitation of people 
and the planet. We can draw on 
ideas long pushed to the margins 
to build a better world — a world 
with less strife, more laughter 
and more modest footprints. 








eaders of past issues of this magazine will know 

that we've been trying to get Gregory Mankiw, 

the Harvard economist and best-selling Econ тог 
textbook author and advisor to George W. Bush to answer 
some questions. Since the last issue came off the presses, we 
again offered him the space in Adbusters to answer criticisms 
that have been made of his textbook, both by ecological 
economists and students who've had to use his textbook. 
Mankiw replied that he was too busy. To reduce his 
workload, we offered to do a ten minute interview — surely 
he could fit that in his admittedly busy schedule of teaching 
and writing on the magic of the market — but he said he 
would "pass." 

Adbusters believes the students who are raising questions 
about Mankiw's textbook deserve answers. And students 
need to know that the content they are being taught is 
sound and does not contradict knowledge from other 
disciplines. Right now, they've got many reasons to doubt 
that they are learning rather than being indoctrinated, what 
with the criticisms by French economist Gilles Raveaud 
(formerly one of Mankiw’s teaching fellows) that we 
printed three issues ago, and the four questions posed about 
the viability of Mankiw’s growth-obsessed model two 
issues ago. 

For now, we are left with the uncomfortable impression 
that Mankiw doesn’t want to face his critics because he 


Economics Textbooks 


doesn’t have good answers to offer. If that is the case, what 
he owes his students is a dramatically revised textbook. A 
textbook that begins with a new set of principles: 


The economy is a subset of the environment. 

<3 Humans are dependent upon the state of the 
environment and if they degrade it, they degrade their 
future prospects. 

<a Natural resources are being rapidly depleted by current 
levels of consumption in the rich world, while the 
resulting pollution overwhelms natural systems. 

c Under “free markets” — corporations powered by greed 
left to do as they will in a world of weak government 
regulations — resources are rapidly used up and the 
environment is quickly degraded. 

c Once basic needs are met, further economic growth does 

little to increase human happiness. 





For now, we invite students to keep their questions 
rolling in. Or take it to another level — how about making 
a video that challenges Mankiw to defend his textbook or 
that exposes its weaknesses? See the following story for 
one student's inspiring effort to open up economics to a 
competition of ideas. 





We sit around three clusters of whirring computers, 
watching our high school teacher read the lecture notes 
prepared from Harvard University professor Gregory 
Mankiw’s textbook, The Principles of Economics. “Trade 
always makes all participants better off,” he says. I glance 
аға friend across the room. We both know something is 
not right about this. 

After class I talk with my friend about the economic 
evangelism we just experienced, the self-righteous dog- 
ma of the richest country in the world. Is this why we're 
rich? Is the key to prosperity really as simple as “higher 
productivity?" Why haven't the words “colonization” ог 
“sweat shops" been brought up? 

The next day I ask my teacher, "Don't we have to 
take into account natural resources? Isn't that the key 
to why some countries are richer than others — because 
they control the resources of other countries? And why 
does Mankiw’s book assume these resources continue 
indefinitely?” 

My teacher mumbles in circles, avoiding any answers 
— the lecture notes forget to justify the unequal alloca- 
tion of resources. He returns to the book’s PowerPoint 
presentation, insisting that the root cause of prosperity 
is productivity. After all, there is a chart that confirms 
this, ‘Look, the USA has the highest productivity. Poor 
Africa, it's so unproductive.’ 

There is a certain seductive simplicity to Mankiw’s eco- 
nomic fantasies. Perhaps this is why his textbook is used 
across the world. Still, my classmates and I prefer the truth. 
A few of us talk together after class. We can't understand 
why our teacher clings so desperately to Mankiw’s doc- 
trine, which says there's a clear tradeoff between equity 
and efficiency. Insist on equity, he wants us to believe, 
and nothing will work. Is this a study of how markets 
work, or just bible study for capitalism? 

1 decide that if our teacher will not point out and dis- 
cuss Mankiw's shortcomings, I will have to take things 
into my own hands. I grab an article from Adbusters mag- 
azine called, ‘Neocon Indoctrination the Mankiw Way,” 
and try to look as inconspicuous as possible while the 
school’s copy machine churns out 15 copies of the essay. 


Outside of class, I hand them out to my classmates. Later 
a friend and I cut out alphabet letters from magazines and 
paste them onto a copy of the article, spelling out, stalk- 
er-style, “Dear Mr. Totten: please enjoy this shocking 
document.” We place it in his box at school. 

The article fails to get the response we hoped. “I just 
skimmed it,” our teacher tells us. “I don't read meaning- 
less stuff.” Try again. 

Perhaps he'll respond better to an indirect attack on his 
gospel of economics. I photocopy an article from Harper's 
that calls for a new economic worldview — one that fo- 
cuses on sustainability over growth. I distribute it to my 
classmates as well as my teacher, this time by hand. He 
eats it up. “This is exactly what I have been looking for,” 
he says. “It addresses a lot of the issues I have been think- 
ing about lately. Thank you.” He even tells the rest of the 
class about it, recommending they read it. But when the 
lectures resume, nothing changes. He reverts to Mankiw's 
script. 

Well, almost nothing changes. My teacher preach- 
es the same old theories, but now he prefaces the most 
nonsensical points with the claim that we must simply 
accept them in order to pass the college placement test. 
What can we do? 

Meanwhile, there's a letter from Harvard University: 
I have been accepted. I ask my teacher if there's anything 
he'd like me to pass on to Mankiw if I bump into him in 
the halls of Harvard. "Thank him for me, for making a 
textbook that explains everything so clearly," he says. 

But if I run into Mankiw next fall, I have a few ques- 
tions I'd like to ask him first: Why does his textbook refuse 
to admit that it has a point of view? What social purpose 
does he think is served by the stock market? 

If he fails to respond adequately to my questions or the 
ones Adbusters has posed to him in previous issues, he'll 
hear some tough words from me about how the ‘truth,’ 
and not ‘trade,’ always makes participants better off. 





Jasper Henderson is a senior at Fort Bragg High School in Fort 
Bragg, California. He will be attending Harvard next fall 





ТЭВЭР 
onomics department? The world has enough пео‹ 
sical drones. Supply — Demand — Grow. Economics doesn't want your input — it 


wants your soul. Yours is just another body to throw on the pyre of consumption 
Stand up for yourself. Stand up for the world. Question the mode 
math. Question everything. 





Sitting їп а New York City 

bar immediately following the 
attacks, she could overhear the 
conversation of two nearby men. 
“It’s just like Pearl Harbor,” said 
one man to his companion. A 
brief pause — then the question: 
“What’s that?” Taking a deep 
breath, the man looked up from 
his beer and fixed his eyes on 

his poor, ignorant friend. “Pearl 
Harbor,” he patiently explained, 
“is when the Vietnamese 
dropped bombs in a harbor. It 
started the Vietnam War.” It was 
then and there that Susan Jacoby 
says she knew she had to write 
her book, The Age of American 
Unreason — an unflinching 
examination of the factors that 
have influenced our collective 
intellectual decline. 


GEOPOLITICS 
FOR DUMMIES 





BUBBLEGUM, AFTER IDA EKLAND AND PEGGY SIROTA, 2008 


Two-thirds of Americans between 18 and 24 cannot find Iraq ona map. Two- 
thirds of the population cannot identify the three branches of government. 
One in five adults believes that the Sun revolves around the Earth. 





ftm. 1 
Coca-Cola ran this Cuba-themed ad in National Geographic in February 1958, one month before Castro issued а manifesto calling for 
“total war” against the Batista regime. 


What You Dont 
Know About Cuba 


ust a few weeks before the next president of the 
United States takes the oath of office this January, 
Cubans will mark the soth anniversary of the rise 
to power of America's great nemesis, Fidel Castro. 
Though many in the United States have de- 
nounced Castro (and his brother Ratil, who recent- 
ly replaced the ailing Fidel) as a ruthless dictator, 
those same critics may wish to consider how the US created the climate 
that gave rise to Cuba's communist revolution in 1959. 


Though initially supportive of Cuba's bid for indepen- 
dence from Spain in the Spanish-American War of 1898, 
the US quickly turned Cuba into a “quasi-colony.” In 1910, 
Congress passed the Platt Amendment, which gave America 
almost complete control of Cuba’s foreign and debt poli- 
cies. It also secured the rights to the Guantánamo Bay naval 
base, which is now home to America's *enemy combatants" 
in its War on Terror. All major decisions concerning Cuba 
went through the US ambassador. 

David Welch, a political science professor at the 
University of Toronto says that “the Cubans believe very 
strongly that the Americans imposed themselves as co- 
lonial masters and made the country their own private 
playground." 

A recent story in Maclean's magazine pointed out that 
Cuba was known as “the whorehouse of the Caribbean” 
and that it gained a reputation as “the capital of American 
vice” shortly after the start of Prohibition in 1920 when 
Cuba was used as “a giant warehouse” for liquor smuggled 
into the US. 

Infamous American mobsters such as Meyer Lansky, 
Charles “Lucky” Luciano and Giuseppe Bonanno were giv- 
en free reign. The most influential mafia members would 
meet in Lansky's suite at Havana's Hotel Nacional and div- 
vy up the proceeds from prostitution and casinos. Lansky 
was the kingpin, having arrived in Cuba about a decade be- 
fore to help boost the revenues of two casinos at Havana's 
famous Oriental Park racetrack. 

The Americans came in hordes. Few Cubans benefit- 
ed, aside from the Cuban military, which controlled most 
of the country’s gaming operations and which included 
Fulgencio Batista, the US-backed Cuban general 
who would twice take control of the country by 
coup. By the time of the 1959 revolution, Cuba 
was a perfect storm of heavy-handed US govern- 
ment policy and illicit business activity. 

Growing up, Castro was well aware of the 
American presence, though he wasn’t always a 
fierce critic. A young Castro wrote a letter to 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt asking for a 
“ten dollar bill green American” and, as an adult, 
Castro spent a three-month honeymoon with his 
first wife in Miami and New York. 

Still, the social justice-tinged education Castro 
received in high school from the Jesuits made him 
increasingly wary of the heavy American influ- 
ence. After graduating with a law degree in 1950, 
he set up a legal practice for a mainly impover- 
ished clientele disconnected from the American 
wealth surrounding them. 

Castro had a “very, very strong contempt for 
games and casinos,” and they were the first to be 
dismantled when Batista’s regime fell, says Yvon 
Grenier, chair of the political science department 


at St. Francis Xavier University. “These money machines 
were seen as symbols of corruption of the Batista regime." 

But had history not unfolded as it did, Cuba could have 
become one of the top entertainment hubs for Americans. 
Its gaming industry was ramping up in the 1950s, with 
Luciano running several casinos sanctioned by Batista. 

Meanwhile, Lansky became a major investor in the 
city's Hotel Habana Riviera, which was poised to rival 
the Flamingo hotel and casino he was involved with in the 
Nevada desert. “Havana would be Las Vegas today if there 
had not been a revolution," says Welch. "It would have 
been a destination for gambling, prostitution and all the 
rest of it." 

Cuba's moral arena and the freedoms that the country 
has given up, willfully or because of sanctions, often define 
outside perspectives of the country. Prostitution is a thriv- 
ing industry while many luxuries, such as cell phones, were 
largely banned until recently. Now, under Raúl, changes 
are occurring quickly. Cubans can purchase computers and, 
if they can afford it, stay at the beach resorts created for rich 
westerners. 

A positive future relationship could emerge between the 
US and Cuba, should Democrat Barack Obama succeed in 
winning the presidency in November and follow through 
with his intent to begin a dialogue with Raúl Castro. There 
is increasing debate in the US about lifting the trade and 
travel embargo. 

Whatever the future of this proudly independent coun- 
try might be, it seems the tiny island may never entirely 
shake the influence of its giant neighbor. 

Christopher Guly 
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Toussaint L'ouverture - whose name means “all the saints awakening” — was born into slavery and freed by his master when he was 33. He spent 
the rest of his life fighting to gain freedom and stability for Haiti in the face of interference from multiple European powers 


The House of Haiti 


n one of Port-au-Prince’s poorest neighborhoods, 
a group of barely literate teenagers recite to a visit- 
ing Laura Bush that they “can read and write.” A 
school dropout credits his job repairing cars to an 
American job program. Women talk about how 
microloans have helped them start small business- 
ез. It is a side of Haiti that many people never see — 
mainly because it doesn't exist 
The First Lady's brief tour to Haiti last March was a 
rather pathetic attempt by the US government to try and 
put a positive face on America's oft-ignored foreign disas- 
ter. Four years after American troops swooped into Port- 
au-Prince in the middle of the night and whisked Haitian 
President Jean-Bertrand Aristide out of the country at gun- 
point, the Caribbean country continues to be ravished by 





violence, corruption and poverty. 

Just a month after Bush was in Haiti to bask in the ‘prog- 
ress’ and hope that “success continues,” the country was 
besieged by food riots that killed at least a half dozen peo- 
ple and forced Prime Minister Jacques Edouard Alexis out 
of office. The 50 percent rise in imported food costs in the 
past year has had a devastating impact on a country where 
three-quarters of the population lives on less than $2 a day. 

But the food crisis is just the latest in а long line of trag- 
edies for Haiti, which has suffered two centuries of vindic- 
tive and brutal punishment from white western countries 
for being the only slave colony to fight for — and win — its 
independence. 

“Shadowed by a long past of cruel experiences, contem- 
porary Haitians have ample reason to believe that where the 


contemporary Haitians have ample reason to believe that 
where the world’s white nations are concerned, notions of 
democracy and other abstract decencies weigh little against 
the ageless and seductive traditions of color prejudice and 
greed,” writes Randall Robinson in An Unbroken Agony: 
Haiti, From Revolution to the Kidnapping of a President. “The 
leaders of the white world simply do not accord to the 
constitutions and laws of black countries the near sanctity 
they accord to their own.” 

When a group of former slaves chased Napoleon's armies 
from the island in 1804, the rebellion sent shockwaves 
throughout the imperial world. Not only did France lose 
its richest colony, it also signaled the end of the African 
slave trade. Led by Toussaint L'ouverture and Jean des 
Dessalines, a free Haiti had a vibrant economy and ra- 
cial and social equality. It was a victory that would not be 
forgiven. 

The US and Europe quickly imposed a global trade em- 
bargo on the Republic of Haiti, with France demanding 
exorbitant financial reparations for Haitian freedom. The 
tariffs and ensuing debt crippled Haiti socially, political- 
ly and economically for the next 200 years. Completely 
bankrupt, it was now open to American exploitation and 
interference. 

‘As the European countries fought imperial wars around 
the world, the US occupied Haiti in 1015 in order to defend 
its strategic interests in the region. During the occupation, 
more than 2,250 Haitians were killed by US troops. And 
peasants, enslaved once again, were forced to labor for the 
American soldiers. 

After leaving Haiti in 1934, the US continued to destabi- 
lize the country by supporting two of the most brutal dic- 
tators in the western world, Dr. Francois Duvalier (“Papa 
Doc”) and his son, Jean-Claude (“Baby Doc”). Between 
the two Duvaliers, who controlled the country from 1957 
to 1986, tens of thousands of Haitians were killed, exiled 
or fled the country. But it was Baby Doc who would do 
the most economic damage to his country. By accepting 
the neoliberal “American Plan,” Duvalier transformed his 
country into a giant sweatshop for foreign corporations and 
consumers. 

Not content to use Haiti as a cheap factory, the US pres- 
sured the impoverished country to lift its rice tariffs in the 
1980s and 1990s, only to dump its heavily subsidized rice 
into the country. Haitian farmers were run out of business 
and the country became completely dependent on import- 
ed food — the root of its crisis today. 

To prove that the US would not allow Haiti to free it- 
self from this economic imperialism, American, Canadian 
and French troops deposed Aristide during a 2004 rebel- 
lion, forcing the democratically elected president into exile 
in Africa. Although Aristide accepted many of the neo- 
liberal policies imposed on his country, he angered west- 
ern powers by doubling the minimum wage, turning down 


some privatization projects and, most brazenly, demanded 
that France repay the reparations it forced on Haiti at inde- 
pendence (now valued at $21 billion). Haiti, though prov- 
ing more than once its ability to be a thriving, independent 
country, now has a fragile government, propped up by in- 
ternational soldiers. 

"It's still under occupation,” said Robinson, in an in- 
terview on the PBS Charlie Rose show. “It’s under a UN 
occupation. And until Aristide is allowed to come home, 
until there’s some respect paid to Haiti’s constitution, un- 
til there’s a removal of American and western meddling, 
external foreign meddling, allowing Haitians to take 
over their own business, it will be troubled and unstable. 
America has committed against that country an unpardon- 
able sin.” 

Two centuries ago, black Haitian slaves rose up to break 
the shackles of foreign imperialism. When he was cap- 
tured and shipped to France just two years before Haiti se- 
cured its independence, L'ouverture told his captors that 
they may “have killed the trunk of the tree of liberty of the 
black people,” but that “it will grow back by the roots be- 
cause they are deep and numerous.” To keep L'ouverture's 
words from bearing fruit, western countries have scorched 
Haiti’s lands for the past 200 years. Free in name alone, 
Haiti continues to be a country of slaves. 





Sean Condon 





Black Haitians exact revenge against French 
soldiers on the gallows in 1805. 
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At the 2,sooth celebration of the Iranian Monarchy in 1971, dinner is served in an opulent tent. Left to right are Prince Rainier of Monaco, Prince 
Philip of Great Britain, Crown Prince Gustav of Sweden and Vice President Spiro Agnew of the United States of America 


It's The Blowback, Stupid! 


n the verge of abandoning his sev- 
en-year exploration for oil in Iran, 
British socialite William Knox 
D'Arcy struck black gold in 1908. 
D'Arcy's fortuitous find meant 
incredible wealth for the British 
government, but set off the series 
of cataclysmic events over the next century that are at the 
core of why the United States is on the brink of invading 
Iran today. 

After the discovery of oil, the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company (now know as BP) was created, and for the next 
four decades Iranian oil fueled the British Empire. Since 
England didn't have another oil-producing colony, Iran's ой 
kept every British factory, home and car up and running. 
For its part, Iran received a mere 16 percent of the revenue. 

When the British government refused to renegotiate a 
fair deal with Iran, Prime Minister Mohammed Mossadegh 
nationalized the oilfields in 1951. But Britain would not let 
the loss of its most important resource go unanswered. By 


convincing the US government that an encroaching Soviet 
Empire was inching into Iran, the British got the Central 
Intelligence Agency to orchestrate a coup d'état. Two 
years after Iran took back its oil, the democratically elected 
Mossadegh was removed and replaced by the pro-western 
Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi. Over the course of his 25 
years in power, the Shah terrorized his people, imprison- 
ing and torturing tens of thousands of political opponents, 
while blowing millions on extravagant celebrations as his 
people lived in abject poverty. 

Although the Shah protected British and America’s oil 
supplies, the CIA realized that its meddling could have 
some repercussions. After the coup, the CIA coined the 
term “blowback” to describe the possible “unintended con- 
sequences” of its covert action. The 1953 coup is wide- 
ly seen as having set the conditions for the 1979 Islamic 
Revolution. It is a consequence the US and Iran are still 
dealing with today. 

Cecil Jones 
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The corpses of 11 dignitar- 
ies of the Shah's regime 
lie on the floor of a Tehran 
morgue in April 1979. Among 
them are Khalatbari, for- 
mer Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and General Hassan 
Pakhravan, first chief of the 
Savak, the brutal and much- 
despised political police. 





New York Times reporter Stephen Kinzer 
explores the history of America's involve- 
ment in Iran with his book, All The Shah’s 
Men: An American Coup and the Roots of 
Middle East Terror. Notably, he shows how 
the CIA-led coup of the nationalist Iranian 
government in 1953 created the roots of 
virulent anti-western sentiment in the 
Middle East. The following is an excerpt 
from an interview with Democracy Now's 
Amy Goodman. 


was recently on a panel in the National 

Cathedral in Washington, and one of 

the other panelists — we were talking 
about Iran — was Bruce Laingen, who had 
been the chief American diplomat in Iran 
and was the most prominent figure among 
the hostages that were held there for 444 
days. And I knew that Laingen had become 
an advocate of reconciliation with Iran, 
which I consider quite remarkable, consid- 
ering the ordeal that he suffered, so I want- 
ed to talk to him. 

He told me an amazing story. He said, “I 
had been sitting in my solitary cell as а hos- 
tage for about a year, when one day the cell 
door opens, and there is standing one of the 
hostage takers, one of my jailers. And all of 
my rage and my fury built up over one year 
sitting in that cell just burst out, and I start- 
ed screaming at him, and I was telling him, 


“You have no right to do this! This is cruel, 
this is inhumane! These people have done 
nothing! This is a violation of every law 
of god and man! You cannot take innocent 
people hostage!" He said, “I went on like 
this for several minutes. When I was finally 
out of breath, the hostage taker paused for 
a moment, and then he leaned into my cell 
and said, in very good English, ‘You have 
no right to complain, because you took our 
whole country hostage in 1953.” 

That story really reinforced to me the 
connection and the fact that those hostage 
takers took those hostages not out of nihil- 
istic rage, but for a very specific reason that 
seemed to make very good sense to them. 
In 1953, the Iranian people had chased the 
Shah out, but CIA agents working inside 
the American embassy in Tehran organized 
a coup and brought him back. So flash for- 
ward to 1979, people of Iran have chased 
the Shah out again. He has been admitted 
into the United States. 

People in Iran are thinking, "It's all hap- 
pening again. CIA agents working in the 
basement of the American embassy are go- 
ing to organize a coup, and they're going 
to bring the Shah back. We have to pre- 
vent 1953 from happening again." That 
was the motivation for the hostage taking, 
although I don't think any of us really un- 
derstood that at the time. 
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ISRAEL’S ARCHITECTURE OF OCCUPATION 
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Afer бо years of hostility, three new books offer a new light and direction for the Isracli- 
Palestinian conflict: Lords of the Land: The War for Israel’s Settlements in the Occupied Territories, 
1967-2007 by Idith Zertal and Akiva Eldar, Hollow Land: Israel’s Acrchitecture of Occupation by Eval 
Weizman and Hold Everything Dear: Dispatches on Survival and Resistance by John Berger. Excerpts 
from these books are highlighted in the following pages. 





FW D he checkpoints function as interior frontiers imposed 
on the Occupied territories, yet they do not resemble 
any normal frontier-post. They are constructed and 

manned in such a way that everyone who passes is reduced to 

the status of an unwanted refugee. 

Impossible to underestimate the importance for the stran- 
glehold of Decor, used as a constant reminder of who are 
the victors and who should recognize that they are the con- 
quered. Palestinians have to undergo, often several times a 
day, the humiliation of playing the part of refugees in their 
own homeland. 

Everyone crossing has to walk on foot past the checkpoint, 
where soldiers, loaded guns at the ready, pick on whoever 
they wish to ‘check’. No vehicles can cross. The tradition- 
al road has been destroyed. The new obligatory ‘route’ has 
been strewn with boulders, stones and other minor obstacles. 
Consequently, all, even the fit, have to hobble across. 

The sick and elderly are pushed in wooden boxes on four 
wheels (boxes originally made for carting vegetables in the 
market) by young men, who earn a small living like this. They 








hand each passenger a cushion to soften the bumps. They lis- 
ten to their stories. They always know the latest news. (The 
barriers alter every day.) They offer advice, they lament and 
they are proud of the little aid they offer. They are perhaps 
the nearest to a Chorus of the tragedy. 

Some ‘commuters’ walk with the aid of a stick, some even 
on crutches. Everything which normally would be in the boot 
of a vehicle has to be hoicked across in bundles carried by hand 
or on the back. The distance of a crossing can change overnight 
from anything between 300 metres and 1.5 kilometres 

Palestinian couples, except for certain more sophisticat- 
ed young ones, generally observe in public the decorum of a 
certain distance. At the checkpoints couples of all ages hold 
hands as they cross, searching with each step for a foothold, 
and calculating exactly the right pace for hobbling past the 
pointing guns, neither too fast — hurrying can arouse suspi- 
cion, nor соо slow — hesitation can provoke a ‘game’ for re- 
lieving the guards’ chronic boredom. 





John Berger 
Hold Everything Dear 





THE 
SETTLEMENTS 


nfathomable amounts of state 

funding have been directly and 

indirectly channeled to the set- 
tlements through innumerable tracks and 
under various guises and disguises. It was 
purposely done via government min- 
istries and other state agencies, as well 
as with the help of the World Zionist 
Organization and the Jewish Agency, 
with the money's ultimate destination 
intentionally concealed. 

Deception, shame, concealment, de- 
nial and repression have characterized 
the state’s behavior with respect to the 
flow of funds to the settlements. It can 
be said that this has been an act of public 
duplicity in which all of the Israeli gov- 
ernments since 1967 have been partner. 
This massive self-deception still awaits 
the research that will reveal its full mag- 
nitude. The citizens of Israel are not only 
entitled to know the full economic price 
of the settlements; they also owe them- 
selves an answer to the question of why 
their state has been involved for many 
decades in a political project with ines- 
timable historical implications, all the 
while blurring the tracks of its involve- 
ment. Why have we done everything 
possible to conceal our deeds, from our- 
selves and from the world? 

With епа! & Akiva Eldar 
Lords Of The Land 





THE WALL 








ISRAEL f. JORDAN 





Israeli 
SetHements 





srael calls it the security wall. But instead of building 

it legally on its own side of the 1967 borders, they've 

weaved it іп and around all of Israel's illegal settle- 
ents throughout the West Bank. 





SENAN ABDELQADER ARCHITECTS 
(SENAN ABDELQADER, INAS MOUSSA) 
Architectural possibilities for the wall 

From Subjective Atlas of Palestine 

оло Publishers, Rotterdam 
subjectiveatasofpalestine info 
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THE INCURSIONS ANDAS 


! he helicopter ... fired a third missile towards a silver 
Mitsubishi, which had four people in it. The missile 


hit the trunk and the car spun around its axis. I saw ; 
3 popular Israeli media, which conceals as far as possible the 
È meters and then fell on the ground and died. The three other : 


a man escaping the car and running away. He ran about 25 


1 passengers remained inside. I saw an arm and an upper part of 


£ a skull flying out of the car. The car went up in flames and I : 
} could see three bodies burning inside it. Three minutes later, £ 
} after the Israeli helicopters left, I went out to the street and £ 
1 began to shout. I saw people lying on the ground. Among : 
1 them was six-year-old Bahira ... She was dead ... I also saw £ 
È Bahira's cousin, Osama ... I saw Osama's mother running to- : 
È wards Bahira, picking her up and heading towards the a-Shifa : 
1 clinic, which is about 500 meters away. I went to the clinic and : 
È broadcast in the popular media to support IDF refutations 
of Palestinian accusations about indiscriminate killing, and 
È to focus political and public resolve for the further applica- 
1 tion of this tactic. 


È saw her screaming after seeing the body of her son, Osama. 


STEEVEIUNKER 


he IDF employs the sanitizing term ‘focused obstruc- 
tion’ or ‘focused preemption’ to describe these assas- 


sinations. Such rhetoric is repeated by most of the 





real impact of the killings, mostly avoiding to mention the 
names of Palestinian civilians killed in Israeli attacks and the 
display of the corpses, Моод and body parts — the very im- 
ages on which it lingers when covering the aftermath of a 
Palestinian terror attack. Indeed, the Israeli media's use of 
selective imagery allows it to project assassination not only 
as necessary, but also as ethical, rhetorically legalizing it by 
what Neve Gordon called ‘the discursive production of a 
pseudo-judicial process.’ Clips from the ‘kamikaze’ camera 
оп ‘smart missiles’ and from other airborne sensors are later 


Eyal Weizman 
Hollow Land 


THE BLOCKADE 


THEATER OF OPERATIONS 





it into a cage. The entire Strip is enclosed by an electric fence. Gunboats pa- 
trol the offshore waters. Apache helicopters survey the scene from above on 
a daily basis, firing missiles at any suspicious activity they see below. 


I srael pulled its settlements out of Gaza in 2005, but its controls have turned 





THE ESCAPE 


T he recent breakout of the people of 
Gaza provided a heroic spectacle un- 
like any other since the Warsaw ghetto 
uprising and the smashing down of the Berlin bbh 

Wall. үу 1 

The people of Gaza have defied their tor- £ А 

mentors, however briefly, and it is а guaran- 
tee they will do so again. There is a profound 
symbolism in their achievement, touching lives 
and hopes all over the world. 

John Pilger, New Statesman, February 2008 










wipe the slate clean. 
declare a new beginning. 
start a new period of experimentation 
craziness... 








Israel's blockade of Gaza is a crime and an atroc- 
ity, former US President Jimmy Carter said after a 
recent meeting with Hamas leaders in Cairo. 

Carter said Palestinians in the occupied ter- 
ritory of Gaza are being “starved to death, 
ing in conditions similar to the poorest parts 
of Africa. 

“It’s an atrocity what is being perpetrated as 





V | Hey America! I'm trying to tell you something 


punishment on the people in Gaza. It's a crime 
ч think it is an abomination that this contin- 
ues to go on,” said Carter. 

While Carter was criticized in the US and ig- 
nored in Israel for meeting with Hamas, he in- 
sisted that America’s strategy of undermining the 
Palestinian Islamist movement has been coun- 
terproductive to peace in the region. 








Yes, there are со in Israel. The only difference is they say "Shalom" 
instead of “Howdy.” This is Ferstman Avshalon, who looks after several 
hundred head of cattle on a 1,000 acre ranch in the Golan Heights. His 
a John Wayne Westem when he was 12, forever 

1g his mother's hopes that he would become a doctor and part-time 
violinist. Hi 







nching at a Kibbutz as a teenager, 





iding, roping an 





spread with his 





5 as much as horses. He's 





сог зед nature photographer, and as he says – “what better 


Anniversary in 2008. Shalom. 





ADVERTISEMENT IN NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, APRIL 10, 2008. 
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Watching the news, | was relieved to see the president smil 
ing, confident. He straightened his tie and said something 
about the fifth anniversary of the War on Terror. 

My eyes slid over the paper he was reading, watching the 
way his eye twitched and his hand trembled, and centered 
on his Armani suit and how nicely it was pressed. 

1 focused on the way his hair shone in the glow of the 
screen behind him, the screen upon which bodies were being 
tied up and burned, children were screaming, mothers were 
bleeding tears and mosques were tumbling to the ground. 
| wondered what kind of shampoo he used. 

Soon I found myself getting irritated by the images, wish- 
ing they would just disappear. Then | began to notice the way 
his tongue tripped over the words he was reading. 

I wanted to hear his American accent ripple across con- 
cepts like “justice,” “success” and “democracy” but the 
sound of Iraq's back being broken across my television 
threatened to make me think — so | switched it off. 

Emily Wierenga 


Evo Morales, the Socialist President of Bolivia, says 
what he thinks and speaks the truth to the people he 
governs and to the people who try and govern him. 
He recently spoke to the UN and put forth his opin- 
ion on how to create a healthy world. 

“If we want to save the planet Earth, to save life 
and humanity, we have a duty to put an end to the 
capitalist system,” said Morales. “If we do not put an 
end to the capitalist system, it’s impossible to imagine 


that there will be equality and justice on the planet 
Earth. This is why | believe that it is important to put 
an end to the exploitation of human beings and to 
put an end to the pillage of natural resources; to put 
an end to destructive wars for raw materials and for 
the market; to the plundering of energy, particularly 
fossil fuels; excessive consumption of goods and the 
accumulation of waste. The capitalist system only al- 
lows us to heap up waste.” 


My life was not lost in the glorious conflict, 
Not the sacred and undamaged fall from grace; 
There was no shining redemption, 

No choirs of angels in amongst the bodies. 

It was not a quick and beautiful space of time, 
Itwas not beautiful, 
‘And there was plenty of pain. 




















United Nations Security Council Chamber, New York 


RICHARD ROSS 





As the atrocities perpetrated by the Bush administration continue to mount, 
the world is beginning to wonder why the US government sanctioned tor- 
ture of detainees at Guantánamo Bay has been met by a deafening silence 
from the American people. Recent surveys reveal that nearly half of the pub- 
lic accept it as a necessary means of preventing another terrorist attack. То 
the rest of the world, this fact seems to fly in the face of the American prin- 
ciples. Bush is still loudly touting the importance of truth, freedom and hu- 
manitarian ideals throughout the world while flagrantly denying them at 
home. Yet no one is saying a word. The world is wondering — are Americans 
hypocrites or have they simply given up? 


One bastard of a mine, 


Buried in the barren urban battlefields, 


Just one damn mine 


And half of my body was gone. 


1 don't know how long I could have convulsed оп 


the ground, 


Crying out wordlessly for help 


And for mercy 
And for all of this to end. 


The medics would have estimated it 
At about three minutes, | suspect, 
Until the blood drained out of my punctured tor- 


50 out into the dust, 


Red 
On 
Red 


Nota stain of my existence left upon the ground. 


Lisa Jane Gara 


The changing balance of power is 
playing out in front of us, The cur- 
tain is about to fall on Europe and 
the US, with India and China wait- 
ing impatiently in the wings. This 
much we know. The mystery lies in 
how painful the transition will be — 
whether it will be to our mutual ben- 
efit or our mutual destruction. And 
that will all depend upon how intel- 
ligently the West adjusts to its less 
exalted status, as well as whether 
the emerging China-centered civi- 
lization can rise to the challenge of 
providing system-level solutions to 
the system-level problems the West 
has left behind. 


ONE TRIBE..ONE NATION 






he Vikings are surrounded by myth 
and folklore but, at the very least, 

it is well accepted that they instilled 
fear as they sailed their revolution- 
ary ships from shore to shore. Legend 
has it that they carried a white triangular flag with 
a raven in the center when they went into battle. 
‘The story goes that the raven would flap its wings 
if the Vikings were going to win the battle. If not, 
the raven would be lifeless. But regardless of the ra- 





ven, the mere sight of the flag and the foreboding he 13th Dalai Lama introduced the Tibetan flag 
warriors carrying it could be enough to scare the in 1912, combining elements of all the military 
Viking’s enemies into submission. flags of the time. But the symbols on Tibet's 


flag tell a story that started thousands of years 
ago. The red rays that intersect the sky represent the six 
original tribes in the country. The nation now prides itself 
on the balance of spirituality and secularity, symbolized 
by the two mythical snow lions. Only three sides of the 
flag are bordered with yellow that represents the purity of 
Buddha's teachings. The fourth side is left open to allow 
other belief systems to find a way into the country. 


anada had a hard time deciding on an 

appropriate flag when it sought to re- 

place the British inspired Red Ensign 
in the 1960s. Thousands of proposals came in, 
adorned with symbols that citizens felt matched 
the country’s personality and vision: beavers, 
the Northern Lights, the Union Jack. But the 
maple leaf was a recurring image. The trees are 
ubiquitous in the country with at least one spe- 
cies native to each province. There are few other 
national flags that carry such a bold salute to па- 
ture, but it's something that Canadians readily 
identify with. It has economic, aesthetic and en- 
vironmental significance for the country. And 
it wasn't long before the symbol became inter- 
nationally recognized and associated with the 
young country. 





ONE WORLD 





e knew it was coming, there could be no other way. 
Our grab-and-gorge habits were ingrained and ev- 

erything was efficiently wasted. The collapse was like 

dominoes ~ market systems, food systems, ecological sys- 

tems. We finally saw how connected it all is. Order was 

on the brink of destruction and no one was sure it could 

be done. And then it all changed. Out of desperation and 


necessity, but also because of humanity's innate goodness. 
The world’s governments decided to agree and a world par- 
liament was established. All transactions were going to be 
taxed; the money distributed to feed the hungry and to 
raise the standard of living for everyone. The strong help- 
ing the weak, the rich helping the poor and the world com- 
munity bound together with one intention. 









The time has come for a shift in priorities. We are now faced with some of the most 
daunting global challenges in human history. These are real targets, worthy of 

‘our problem-solving skills, ripe for our intervention. Yet those who have the vision 
to rise above national and political boundaries still have no symbol to rally under. 





Design by Pedro Inoue 
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We invite you to create a flag - free from language and well-worn clichés - that 
‘embodies the idea of global citizenship. A symbol that triggers pride and cohesion, 
whether worn on a backpack, displayed on a door, or flown on a flagpole. A symbol 
for anyone to declare membership in a growing and vital human cooperative. We 
invite you to prove that design has a real role to play in the fate of our world. 





Submissions will be critiqued by a panel of prominent design professionals, then featured in 
Adbusters and supporting design publications, both in print and on the web. The winning flag will 
o into production, ready for flying by the patriotic citizens of Earth. Deadline for entries is 

| Visit the competition website for submission details. 


Competition Jury: Jonathan Barnbrook / Michael Bierut / Vince Frost 
Steven Heller / Kalle Lasn / Rick Poynor / Dmitri Siegel 
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It’s when you believe in something, when you stand for something, when you put 
forth not a symbol, but a piece of yourself — that’s when the sparks begin to fly. 
Rodchenko, Heartfield, Kalman – they were more than designers. They were the life, 
the blood and the voice of their struggles — completely immersed in the burning issues 
of their day. They didn’t depict culture, they were culture. To push the boundaries of 
global culture in a fresh way, you have to do more than just design, you have to live. 





LORNE BRIDGEMAN 
list POV. 


22. Ehinga have really gotten out of hand . . . push 
tidbits of information around computer acreena until 
what Im working ом accumulates a kind of alicknesa.., 


binge of insubstantiality is sweeping through the world 
of design. Invisibility, self-aggrandizing superficiality, 
and the elevation of immateriality are ruling aesthetic 
goals. Design has become a thing in and of itself. No 
longer a way of communicating something about a 
product or about its use, most design speaks of an ethic of pure pack- 
aging. Underlying this disembodied play of images lies an ongoing 
premise: Design is useful as an instrument for glorifying corporate 
power. In a global economy, where ownership and wealth operate on 
a transnational level, designers and other image-doctors celebrate and 
aestheticize colossal institutions that are for the most part entirely 
unresponsive to the needs of the broader human community. 





Today this glorification of the corporation, so dominant within 

the practice of commercial design, has implications that affect the 
subjective experience of our lives. Notions of “prosperity” and the 
“good life” are announced and authenticated within the unverifiable 
choreography of commercial images, while the significant presence 
of squalor, deprivation and loss of hope are, for the most part, left 
invisible. 

The design profession is standing at a fateful juncture. Designers 
must come to reflect upon the functions they serve, and on the po- 
tentially hazardous implications of those functions. In the 1930s 
Walter Benjamin wrote that humankind’s “self-alienation has 
reached such a degree that it can experience its own destruction as 
an aesthetic pleasure of the first order.” When we consider the ways 
in which design serves to aestheticize and validate waste, anti-dem- 
ocratic forms of power and the primacy of surface over substance, 
Benjamin’s words can only give us pause. 

Stuart Ewen, ‘Note for the New Millennium,’ 
ID: International Design, March/April 1990 


Psychodesign 


Design has always submitted to our will. Design’s 
immediate and unwavering compliance to our demands 
defines our relationship. It does what we ask of it. Any 
design refusing to conform to its purpose is discarded or 
rebuilt, its insolence ruled a defect or a flaw. But what 
if design stood up for itself? What if instead of bowing 
immediately to our demands, design gently pushed back? 


БЕС... MER t Ep UR эн 


Square Toilet Paper 


For a 2000 exhibition entitled Re-Design: 
Daily Products of the 21st Century, architect Shigeru 
Bie e-conceptuslized one of the most ubiquitous 
aspects of daily life — toilet paper. Traditionally 
EE Кед around a rounded tube, toilet paper is de 
signed to yield abundant amounts with minimal ef- 
Î (A small сад sets the roll in motion and it gives 
Eis, gives – inevitably offering more paper than 
SER у need. By changing the shape of the tube — 
ТАН it square rather than circular Ban changed 
— both the shape and the nature of the paper molded 
Зоо it. A tug is met with resistance as the roll’s 
Squated comer encounters the edge of the metal dis- 
penser. “Kata,” says the roll. "Kata-kata-kata," each 
ШІ. voicing protest asit pestes. Need is no lon- 
Stt met by silent compliance. The roll will yield, 
but not without dissent. The result, hopefully, isa 
ШЕТ, елей consciousness of use. 
MN 
an 


Gel Remote 


Inert and lifeless, design is animated only through 
human use. It exists only by virtue of its functionality, 
possessing no reality independent of its purpose in our 
world. Would we think of it differently if it were alive? 
Constructed of a soft, flesh-like gel, the remote appears 
cold and dead when off. Once turned on, however, it seems 
to come to life. A soft light emanates somewhere from 
within as the center of the device begins to slowly rise and 
imicking the tranquil motions of breath. Left undis- 






















d, the remote will slumber peacefully. But should a 

n hand approach, sensors inside alert it to the immi- 
touch. It stops breathing, grows rigid — the light from 
п is extinguished. A remote is the ideal metaphor for 
isturbance electronic distraction poses to life. If we 
Бай to interrupt its life before it could interrupt ours, we 
may think twice before picking it up. 

Photo fom Designing Design 

KENYA HARA 











Light Cord 


Developed by STATIC!, an energy-awareness proj- 
Sweden, the Power Aware cord visualizes energy rath- 
п concealing it from sight. Represented by a pale blue 
energy begins to flow through the cord from the mo- 
Î its plugged in. The longer the cord is in use, the more 
llo: the light becomes. Eventually the light begins to pulse, 
соь, demanding that we become conscious of the en- 
owing beneath. Consumption ceases to be abstract — it 
ues visible, quantifiable, real. The energy won't resist use 
[bly and obediently, it will continue to flow. But at the 
lof our consciousness, the light will persistently throb. 
















Sarah Nardi 


AS WE HAVE BECOME LESS INCLINED to express our thoughts through hand- 
written script and the spoken word, we've become increasingly reliant upon digital 
text. Be it email, SMS, instant messaging or blogs, the textual interface has revealed 
itself as the primary mode of communication for the twenty-first century. 






Although these pixelated glyphs may be the most convenient way 
to deliver a packet of information, they lack depth, personality, style 
and meaning. They create an absence of flexibility that threatens the fu- 
ture of language and raises the question: If we limit ourselves to restrictive 
technologies, will our thoughts conform to their aesthetic constraints? 
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Are you sick of being a decorator, a packager, a marketing whore? 


Then why not have a crack at being a 


The graphic designer’s revolutionary handbook 
by Adbusters co-founder Kalle Lasn 


Hardcover • 416 pages * 1,200 photos, illustrations & détournements 


Check it out at adbusters.org or at your local indy bookstore 


You become the author, the story teller, the creator of meaning. 


DESIGN ANARCHY IS MADNESS. 
Choose this path only if you are 
certain the other options will 
drown your spirit and corrode 
your soul. And only if you 
"know you are among the 
chosen few designers who 
hold Prometheus’ holy fire in 
your hands. You'll suffer for 
years and live like a stray dog, 
but you'll have the 
joy of breaking all the 
rules — of freely mixing 
ап and politics and of 
pouring every ounce of your conviction 
into your work. Eventually, if you're 
really as brilliant as you 
think you are, you'll 
have a crack at pushing 
the boundaries of global 
culture and challenging 
traditional modes of 
thought ... 





After a centur of 
corporate control, 


the dawn of Media Democracy is upon 
us. Tired of the consolidation and 
commercialization of the press, media 
reform activists are finding revolutionary 
ways for our news to reach and inform 
the public. 

With many challenges and hurdles 
still ahead, Adbusters editor Sean Condon 
interviewed some of the world’s leading 
journalists and media critics about how 
we can create a system that empowers 
civil society and gives us the media we 
deserve. 


Dan Rather Public Trust 


public trust. But it’s reached the point now where 

five or six corporations control the mass media in the 
United States. These international conglomerates increas- 
ingly have many more moneymaking interests — they have 
defense contracts, they run entertainment companies, they 
have billboards. 

The corporate interests have such wide-ranging over- 
lap that they need favors from people with power in 
‘Washington. Sometimes those powers are from the 
Democratic Party, sometimes they are from the Republican 
Party. I think it’s really important people understand that 
the idea of news being operated as a public trust in the pub- 
lic interest has virtually disappeared. 

The reason I'm deeply concerned about this is because 
the press, increasingly, doesn’t have the courage to stand up 
to government and government propaganda. Or, in some 
cases, even to report the truth. We've now reached the 
point where I think American journalism is in a crisis. 


I was taught that everybody realized that news was a 
















I believe the American people want to stand up to po- 
litical pressure and say, "Report the news the way we want 
you to report it and if you don't, you will be made to pay a 
price." It has led to a situation where the red beating heart 
of a representative democracy, a free press, is run by large 
multinational conglomerates. They work in myriad ways, 
particularly in secrecy, and their influence is far too great in 
newsrooms. 

I'm confident that if people at large understand that, 
then they'll begin to speak out against it and things can 
be done to eliminate it. The Federal Communications 
Commission hasn't been getting heat from the public. They 
get heat candescently from big media companies, so they 
work out of public view. The people in government re- 
spond to that heat. What we don’t have heat from is the 
public 

Dan Rather is the former anchor of CBS Evening News and 
has filed а $70 million lawsuit against CBS for making him a 

“scapegoat” in the Killian documents controversy. 


Amy Goodman 


T hen Bush's weapons of mass 
destruction were proved a 
lie, it exposed more than 

Bush — it exposed the entire press 
corps. They're the ones who beat 

the drums for war and repeat the lies. 
That's why this is the opening for in- 
dependent media. People are looking 
for alternative sources of informa- 
tion. We are breaking stories that the 
corporate media are picking up. I call 
it ‘trickle up journalism.’ Our mot- 
to is: ‘Steal this story, please.’ We are 
thinking outside the box and I think 
that’s what is going to save the world 
I think the moment for independent 
media has arrived. And I think there's 
a hungry audience out there and a 








There is a growing awareness that 
these are the public airwaves, they are 
not the private property of these cor- 
porations. NBC is owned by General 
Electric — you have a weapons man- 
ufacturer acting like they own the 
airwaves. I think militarism goes 
hand-in-hand with media consolida- 
tion and we have to fight back. This is 
a precious, national resource. This is 
the place where we have the discus- 
sions that are the most important is- 
sues of the day: war and peace, life 
and death. That is why we have to 
save it and I think people increasingly 
understand that. 

Ату Goodman is the host of Pacifica 
Radio's Democracy Now! 





global audience. 


ТЭЭ RIN тн 


Arianna Huffington 


he media landscape — and, in particular, the news- 
paper business — is clearly changing in dramatic and 
painful ways. But far from being a death knell, these 
changes can serve as a wake-up сай. A wake-up call the in- 
dustry, after years of yawning and repeatedly hitting the 
snooze button, is finally starting to heed. And not a mo- 
ment too soon. 

Those media outlets that wake up in time will become 
a journalistic hybrid — combining the best aspects of tra- 
ditional print newspapers with the best of what the web 
brings to the table. Just as Old Media players are embracing 
the ways of the New Media, some in the New Media are 
beginning to perform some of the key functions former- 
ly reserved for the media establishment — breaking major 
news stories and offering original reporting. 

It's time to stop writing teary-eyed eulogies for Old 
Media. The only thing dead is the either/or nature of the 
musty print-versus-online debate. 

Arianna Huffington is a nationally syndicated columnist and 
founder of the Huffington Post, a liberal news website 





Jeff Chester 


he overwhelming and most powerful force organiz- 
ing the lives of most people on the planet will be 
the forces of advertising and marketing. The busi- 
ness model moving forward is the complete integration 
of advertising, marketing, content and distribution — all 
rolled into one. It’s all going to be intertwined in the digi- 
tal format. 

To combat this, we need real regulations that prohibit 
the worst aspects of this system, like pharmaceutical mar- 
keting, the targeting of children and youth and errone- 
ous financial information. We have to go at it where it’s 
vulnerable, 

We also have to develop strategies and marketplace solu- 
tions that take advantage of this trend toward hyper-com- 
mercialism and that try to create meaningful progressive 
content. 

Jeff Chester is the ел 
Democray. 





ecutive director of the Center for Digital 

























Katrina vanden Heuvel 


edia reform needs its equivalent of the Voting 
Rights Act. The movement needs to craft a moral 
politics and develop a simple, clear reform agenda, 
That is what's needed to strengthen independent media and 
that is what's going to strengthen our democracy. 

People have a lot of different issues they think are the 
most important confronting America. It can be the Iraq 
War or universal healthcare, but ГА be real clear in laying 
out your case that your number two issue has to be media, 
because all these other issues we care about are funneled 
and filtered (or deformed, suppressed or ignored) through 
Big Media. 

What excites me is that we're witnessing a rejuvena- 
tion of popular politics — one in which media activism has 
emerged as a real and transpartisan force. We're going to 
need smart insider-outsider strategies, fusing movement 
and electoral work, to strengthen independent media and 
expand the range of voices in our media universe. 

Katrina vanden Heuvel is the editor and publisher of The 
Nation magazine. 











Laura Flanders 


"ve always been a big advocate 

of making your own media. I 

just think it’s a matter of scale. 
We can't compete with the kind of 
drumbeat of CNN, Fox or Wall Street 
Journal. But I believe that with the re- 
sources we have in the media today, 
we are able to create а drumbeat of 
our own. We are having greater suc- 
cess in advancing a progressive agenda. 
We thought for many years it was all 
a question of making your own inde- 
pendent movie, doing your own show 
and finding a home on community ra- 
dio or independent television. I think 
that's shifting right now, and it's part 
of what's in the air, politically and 
culturally. 


Robert Greenwald 


1 don't think all the legislative chal- 
lenges are anywhere near over. Let's 
not forget it was Democrats who were 
in the White House when we saw the 
worst giveaway of corporate media, 
which was the Telecommunications 
Act of 1996. 

I think the challenge on the legis- 
lative side is that with the prolifera- 
tion of everyone having their own 
voice — their own website, their own 
blog — the challenge goes back to that 
question of cooperation. With all this 
new room for the proliferation of the 


“Т” voice, where is the “we” voice that 


used to be the evening talk show, the 
evening news show that was the sub- 
ject of water-cooler conversation the 





next day. We're losing the commu- 
nication glue which used to be the 
common culture we shared and talked 
about. 

Laura Flanders is ће host of Radio 
Nation on Air America Radio. 











or so long we've all been trained that the only solu- 
tion was to take over CBS television or buy some 
kind of national newspaper ог radio chain. What 
we've been able to do at Brave New Films is 
tent and get it to a very large audience. We have 15 mil. 
lion views on our short, viral investigative videos. That's 
a staggering number, and for some of our videos we're 
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getting more views for ош Fox Attacks pieces than Fox it- 
self. So, it's building an audience and it's saying to an audi- 
ence: come, participate, be engaged with us, and we don’t 
need to wait for the traditional forms of communication to 
come around and see the light of day. 

Robert Greenwald is the director and producer of Outfoxed: 
Rupert Murdoch's War on Journalism. 


Christine Harold 


T e really need to change how we think about intel- 
lectual property and authorship. We don't need 
to abandon copyright necessarily, but we do need 





Cees J. Hamelink 


ne of the problems is that 

media democracy focuses so 

much on trying to democ- 
ratize the media that we forget that 
until you democratize society, media 
democracy is not going to work. And 
I think it’s becoming clear that soci- 
eties get the media they deserve and 
unless we make a serious attempt to 
begin to live in democracies, really 
participatory systems, media democra- 
cy will not have a chance to succeed. 

The right to communicate, at its 

core, means that people have a right 


new conceptual paradigms that enable us to interact with 
others more easily in ways that don't require me to give 
up authorship in order to share my ideas with you or vice 
versa — collaboration and interaction that isn't based solely 
on this kind of massive proprietary legal infrastructure that 
we are so bound to now. These things together can cre- 
ate a new kind of common way of thinking about things. I 
think there is a real challenge, but the v 
form to unite, collaborate and to proliferate new ideas are 
there in ways that haven't been there before. 

Christine Harold is the author of Our Space: Resisting the 
Corporate Control of Culture 


nues for media re- 








not only to speak up but to be lis- 
tened to: the right to be heard. That 
is the core of a real democratic sys- 
tem: citizens will be taken seriously, 
their views will be taken into account 
and governments will not be afraid 
to listen to them. And that's precise- 
ly what's not happening around the 
world 

Cees J. Hamelink is a professor of com- 
munication at the University of Amsterdam, 
and honorary president of the International 
Association for Media and Communication 
Research. 











Reverend Lennox Yearwood 


е must recognize that we 
don't have a democratic so- 
ciety and that we've moved 


from democracy to fascism, because 
once you no longer control your me- 
dia you no longer control your voice 
to speak. If we lose the media, we lose 
it all. If we lose that voice to tell the 
story, we've lost it all. 

Media reform must first become a 
movement. Right now, it's a discus- 
sion. Making it a movement makes 
you that much more organized and 
you're able to mobilize and energize 
the people around you. The second 
thing that needs to happen to make 
this go further is that everyone must 





understand what's at stake for them. 
We have to tell our stories, from all 
of our walks of life, to understand 
how critical it is. We need the media 
outlets to provide opportunities and 
not to consolidate them into one su- 
perficial voice. Then finally, we must 
change policy. We know that policy 
has the ability to regulate and to de- 
regulate. So that when we do have a 
demonstration, our demonstration 
must be tied to legislation and we 
must ensure the policy allows for me- 
dia reform. 

Reverend Lennox Yearwood is a minis- 
ter, a community activist and the President 
of the Hip Hop Caucus. 








JUNK NEWS IS 
MAKING US SICK. 


Trivial. Cheap. Often just plain wrong. "Junk news" is 


hurting us. TV journalism has become a joke - at a time 
when we face life or death decisions on war, health care 
and the environment. 


Now Big Media want to "Super Size." They're lobbying to 
change the rules so they can gobble up even more local 
TV, newspaper and radio outlets in your community. 


We need a more diverse media diet. With local 
ingredients, quality journalism, and fresh points of view. 


Help put quality media back on the menu. 
Visit freepress.net. 
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стап the Way 


we information 2, 
_— Ws 


We walk into our local TV stations, plunk our money on the table and buy 

5E d 
up 3o-second time slots for our ejrizen-produced messages. We tell our m 
da regulators to revoke the license of any station that refuses to sell 


зам nce 
енен mass media ехе М5 qtue 


1% 


We launch anti- іо! st the six biggest media corporation 
inti-trust actions again: ix bi, 

j t the six bi, i 

P iggest medi: 
( in the world. We break them down into smaller units. "ii 


Th 
© Way meaning is produced 


in : 

our society 
We enshrine “The Right To Communicate” in the constitutions of all 
Pac nations and in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
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y dad often sang union songs to me when 
I was a child, and I always found them 
riveting. Their marching tunes and fight- 
ing words contained promises of faraway 
lands — perfect dreams worth giving your 
life for. And when my dad sang them, a secret side of him 
came bursting forth. He would become animated, lean to- 
ward me, and in a soft voice, enunciate every word. It was 
as though he was seized with the realization that he had a 
legacy to pass on. And with the power of this legacy, he 
was larger than himself. My father, the holder of beautiful 
ideals, knew the meaning of fighting for one's beliefs. My 
father, who sometimes seemed lost and shrunken by life, 
came alive when he sang, “There once was a union maid, 
who never was afraid.” I listened as though these were the 
most righteous words in the world. 
Years later, I have just organized my first strike. But at 
24, Lam no union maid — I am a paid organizer of nurs- 
es, on the dole of the union. During the endless hours of 


or where I was headed. My family moved around several 
times, and I had no clear cultural or ethnic identity to car- 
ry around with me. Labor songs and stories were the only 
legacy my parents ever made an effort to pass on. Sometime 
early on, I began building my backdrop out of my parents’ 
tales of protests, organizing and strikes. And during those 
times, when the self is stretched so taut it tears in places, it 
was these pieces of family history that showed through. 
Teaching union songs on the picket line, I became 
choked up at the words to Solidarity Forever, and wor- 
ried that some private part of my history was flailing about 
in the open for all to see. But the nurses seemed to share at 
least some of my enthusiasm. The old Filipina crew stood 
together in a clump and repeated every line, holding their 
picket signs that read “RNs on Strike.” The few younger 
nurses also took part, softly repeating the words, with the 
hospital looming behind them. And our strongest nurse 
leader got so excited, she grabbed the bullhorn and started 
leading the song, her voice raw and cracking from the time 
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picketing in the sun, one of my favorite things to do is 
line everyone up and teach them the union songs my fa- 
ther used to sing to me. The nurses, mostly in their fifties, 
would stand next to the blaring intersection, and I would 
sing the words through the bullhorn for them to echo. We 
would do the whole song like that, and every single line, 
as it crackled through the mic, would send chills down my 
spine: 


It is we who plowed the prairies, built the cities where 
they trade, 

Dug the mines and built the workshops, endless miles of 
railroad laid. 

Now we stand outcast and starving ‘midst the wonders 
we have made, 

But the Union makes us strong. 


Ic felt like I was finally arriving. 
When he was just a little older than I am now, my dad 
dropped out of graduate school to organize for the Socialist 
Workers Party. For 12 long years, he spent his days cutting 
pockets and trying to agitate the workers he sweated side- 
by-side with, spending his spare time at party meetings and 

walking other unions’ picket lines. My mom worked as a 
nurse and organized on the side for the Communist Party. 
‘When she was pregnant with me, and then with my broth- 
er, it was Communist Party members who cooked her din- 
ner and knitted her blankets. 

Growing up, fragments of union culture were some of 
the few things that gave me a sense of where I came from, 


spent shouting on the picket line. And thus we assembled a 
makeshift chorus, amidst the honking horns and sunlight. 

Thad to relearn all of those labor songs later on in life: 
when I was nine, my dad stopped singing them to me. 
After all those years in the factories, my dad finally called it 
quits. He had grown weary. It was not just the long factory 
days that made him too exhausted to think. It was not just 
the specter of his life hurtling past, and his parents’ endless 
refrain that he was so smart, he could have been someone. It 
was loss of faith. It was the failure of the Soviet Union, the 
fall of the Berlin Wall, the disintegration of communism. It 
was the fading of the hope and promise of the боз and 70s. 
It was the old men who had spent their lives organizing for 
the Socialist Workers Party and had nothing to show for it. 
When my dad stopped his political activities, my mom fol- 
lowed suit. And just like that, it was laid to rest. 

And so my little brother grew up not remembering the 
songs my dad used to sing to us. But I remembered bits and 
pieces, and occasionally I would ask my dad to sing them 
again. He would usually refuse and the words became fuzz- 
ier. My parents went through long stretches of time when 
they had dull glazes over their eyes. They both got state 
jobs. Their marriage began to fray around the edges, and 
the fray spread. But I stayed in love with those songs. They 
were lodged somewhere in my core, even after my dad had 
stopped singing them. 

I retaught myself those songs a few years ago when I was 
living in Washington DC, before I had started working as 
a union organizer. My housemate and I huddled in our liv- 
ing room, she with her mandolin, me with my guitar, and 
slowly strummed out the tunes. 


I dreamed I saw Joe Hill last night, 
Alive as you and me. 
Said I, but Joe, you're ten years dead. 
Inever died, said he. 


I called up my dad and told him I had relearned all of 
the words to the union songs he used to sing to me. For 
the next few months, I would sing them under my breath, 
when biking around the city or doing dishes. I was thrilled 
to have filled the gaps in my memory, to have re-captured 
this arsenal of songs. 

Singing these songs out on the picket line of a strike 
1 had helped organize was overwhelming. I was stand- 
ing side by side with the people who had put in the hours, 
not just staying out of work, but marching on the picket 
line. These were the people who had spent day in and day 
out talking to nurses in their facilities, convincing them 


picket line. After all, perhaps another song, with a differ- 
ent political vision, could be just as galvanizing. 

But in order to act at all, we must give ourselves over to 
an ideal, for at least a little while. I have wrestled my whole 
life with political questions, grappled with my father's loss 
of hope while fashioning a hope of my own. I have doubt- 
ed whether our campaign is in the right. Leftist political 
action is a great leap of faith — built on real struggle, but 
moving toward an ideal that does not yet exist. 

And so, while the labor songs I love might be “kitsch,” 
they are the kitsch that I believe in. Their truths, however 
idealized and sentimentalized, are my truths as well. They 
help create moments of collective bonding and renewal 
and soften the hard edges of this kind of work. They do 
not necessarily replace individual judgment and analysis, 
but rather serve to remind us of the conclusions we have 
already drawn and help us follow through during difficult 
times. Without such moments of total abandonment to our 
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that the fight was worth it. These were the people who 
had risked their own asses to stand up to management and 
who had laid friendships on the line. Now we were stand- 
ing outside of the facility, singing the songs that had been 
sung by thousands of others as they had been locked out, 
beaten and killed for their struggle. We sang these songs 
within earshot of management, patients and friends who 
had scabbed. We sang these songs for each other. The orga- 
nizing and work that led up to the strike had been fraught 
with problems. But in my mind, this was a privileged mo- 
ment, a poetic synthesis of all of the strike's complexities. 
For a flash in time, the fight was pure. 

In his book The Unbearable Lightness of Being, novelist 
Milan Kundera derides such privileged moments as noth- 
ing more than leftist “kitsch.” The aesthetic devices that 
often form the emotional core of group actions — galvaniz- 
ing songs, pumping fists, moving chants — are based on a 
sanitized, idealized version of reality, Kundera argues. Such 
“kitsch” plays on our most basic, sentimental impulses, 
making us move as one, but only by dampening our capac- 
ity for independent judgment and nuanced analysis. And so 
we become fundamentally confused, swept into an empty, 
shared aesthetic experience and we lose sight of reality in 
all its harshness and complexity. 

Singing out on the picket line, I wondered how to re- 
spond to Kundera’s critique. There is certainly a sense of 
“rightness” that appears simply because these songs are so 
beautiful and the experience of singing them together is so 
powerful. It seems dangerous to allow aesthetic experience 
to determine ethics, to be assured of our rightness because 
of the emotions we feel when we sing together on the 


ideals, perhaps we would be unable to act at all. 

My father never abandoned his high ethical standards or 
critique of capitalism. He lives out his life with utmost de- 
cency, trying to do right by his fellow human being, fight- 
ing the creeping banality of life. He works hard, sees the 
world with harsh clarity, and believes in the kindness of 
family and close friends. What he has lost is his belief that 
humanity as a whole can do better. He has lost his faith in 
truth. He has lost the song. 

Naturally, my father fears that I will follow in his foot- 
steps — that I will give up personal ambition to pursue 
dreams that end up failing me. And he repeatedly feeds me 
the old refrain that he wishes he had followed: You are so 
smart, you could be someone. 

But I think there is a part of my dad that beams with 
pride every time I ignore his advice. He follows the details 
of my political projects with great interest and occasionally 
shares stories about his past experiences in the factories. He 
listens to my moral dilemmas at work and responds with- 
in my field of political values. When I talk to him about 
problems in the labor movement, he gives me the Socialist 
Workers Party-line response: We need more worker de- 
mocracy and less union bureaucracy. 

The other day, I called my dad from the picket line. 
to tell him I had just led nurses in a chorus of Solidarity 
Forever. He said, “It is a good thing you relearned the 
words." 

Sarah Lazare is 24 years old and lives in San Francisco, where 
she writes and works on labor and community organizing projects. 
She previously worked for The Multinational Monitor, a maga- 
zine that exposes corporate abuses. 





INFORMATION WANTS TO BE AD-FREE 
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‘The ET ER of our time is to clean out the 
enormous mass of mental and emotion rubbish that 
clutters our minds and makes all political and social life 
a mass illness. Without this housecleaning we cannot 
begin to see. Unless we can see, we cannot think. 
Thomas Merton 





THE RISE AND FALL 
OF PRODUCT ADVERTISING 


Our parents joked about being couch 
potatoes when advertising was still 

ал bit of a lark. But our re- 

500 billion lationship with advertis- 
ing is changing. We have 

a growing disgust for 

the clutter in our closets, the cars in 

our garage and the sheer volume of 

things we own. Our ecological foot- 

prints tread heavily on our minds. In 

fact, we've begun to think the unthink- 

able: Why do we need a $500-billion 

industry urging us, hun- 


9 
490 bill ТОМ reds oftimes a day, to 


consume more? Don't we 















already consume enough? 
No wonder the industry grows ner- 

vous. It senses the shift. It's looking 

for newer, gentler, slipperier ways to 

infiltrate our minds — green advertis- 

ing, user-created ads, product place- 

» а ment on YouTube. But it 

bill may be a case of too lit- 

300 0 tle, too late. The backlash 
is gathering momentum. 

For the first time in advertising histo- 

уу, a rupture looms. 


200 billion 


Global Advertising Expenditure 


100 billion 
Behind this 100 year surge 
hangs the tantalizing question: 
When will the bubble burst? 
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CALL IT WRATH IF YOU LIKE, OR RIGHTEOUS ANGER. 
RAGE Is Goop. When it wells up from deep inside you, it is immediate, 
compelling, real. It is the only emotion strong enough to start a war — 
or stop one. Rage can change laws, take down corporations and topple 
governments. 


Rage drives revolutions. 


In the sixties, black America raised its fist and refused to take any more 
abuse from white society. In the seventies, women turned the age-old 
masculine order on its head. In the eighties, environmentalists mobi- 
lized en masse against the death of nature. But what about today? What 
is this generation up to? Is there any fire burning inside their guts? 


At the Battle in Seattle, I asked people, “Why are you here?” 

The answers ranged from Buddhist homilies to anarchist rants. But one 
man said something I'll never forget: “Ever since I was a baby, crawling 
around the ТУ, I've been lied to. I've been propagandized. I've been 
told all my life that I'll be happy if I buy stuff and worship the cool. 
Now I feel diminished, warped. I'm a pale version of what I could have 
been. I've been mindfucked. And now it's payback time.” 


Three generations have now been raised not as a part of the natural 
world — like the 30,000 generations before — but in a synthetic reality. 
A reality defined by advertising, media and consumer-driven culture. 
These generations have been hyped, suckered, aroused, thrilled — 

their fears, needs and desires manipulated in the most grotesque ways. 
Capitalist hype is the music of their anxiety, the gray noise of their de- 
pression, the muzak of their despair. 





Now, finally, a rage is beginning to stir deep within. And out of this 
discordant rage, the movement of our information age will be born. 
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RETHINK 
CAPITALISM 


Welcome to the rat race. Your mission: to stomp all over the other guy before he 
stomps all over you. Sound like a good way to run a community? A country? How 
about a whole species? 


What it sounds like is a bloody mess. It’s time for a radical shift in priorities. To turn 
capitalism upside-down and plunk it back where it belongs: working for us and for the 
big ball of dirt we call home. 


That's what the Blackspot is all about. Capitalism rethought, remade, revisited. 
Capitalism from the roots, from the bottom up. Capitalism for profit, for 
people, and for the planet. 


blackspotshoes.org  rethinkcapitalism.org 


